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THEOLOGICAL. 


For the Gospel Advocate, 
ON THE. USE OF THE WORD MYSTERY. 


Js the last number of this miscellany, 
the several passages of the new tes- 
tament were examined in which the 
word mystery occurs; and the result 
was, that the general meaning of the 
term is ** a secret,’ either revealed or 
not revealed. And this is agreeable to 
the etymology of the term, and the 
common usage of Greek writers. 

Some of the moderns have derived the 
word from the Heb. 2 mistar, a secret 
thing, root 10 sathar, to hide. The 
ancient etymologists derived it from 
the verb sow to shut.» Thus the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, as cited by Wet- 
stein, vol. i, p. 400, derives the word 
fMusnpioy from Musiy Te goud, which he 
explains by xacw to sexe, to shut or 
lock the mouth. Without entering in. 
to the question whether either or which 
of these derivations is right, both evi- 
dently show what meaning has been 
generally attached to the word. 

* The learned reader will find in Wet- 
stein upon Matt. xiii. 11. as referred to 
above, full evidence of the use of the 
word by Greek writers, to denote a se- 
cret in general ; and that by the Latins 
the Eleusinian mysteries were called 
** secreta sacra ;” butitis properly the 
object of this essay only to show that 
the use of the'term, by early christian 
writers, grew out of the sense affixed to 
itin several passages of the new tes- 
tament ; and thence to explain the man- 
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ner.in which it is now employed by the 
church. 

The usage of the early christian tvri- 
ters is generally.in perfect accordance 
with what has been shown to be the 
usage of the new testament; the sum 
of which has been very cleariy and brief- 
ly given by Schleusner. With them, as 
well as inthe new testament, the word 
‘‘ mystery’? ‘* generally signifies,” to 
use the language of that able lexi. 
cographer, ‘* any thing or doctrine hid. 
den, and formerly or still unknown by 
men; every thing which is new and 
unheard of, or so profound, obscure and 
sublime, that it cannot be easily per- 
ceived or understood, or 13 evidently su- 
periour to human comprehension.”” ‘Thus 
they speak of the incarnation of Christ, 
as it is spoken of in 1 Tim. iii. 16, as 
the great mystery of godliness; not, they 
add, that the fact is unknown, but that 
the circumstances “are incomprehensi- 
ble. So also of the Spiritual union of 
Christ with the church, Ephes. v. 32, 

But there is a further application of 
the term ** mystery,” common among the 
ancient christian writers, and continued 
at present in our liturgy, on which itmay 
be proper more particularly. to dwell. 

By referring to St. Matt. xiii. 11. and 
the parallel passages, St. Mark iv. 11, 
and St. Luke viii. 10, it will be seen that 
the parables are called mysteries, or se- 
crets, because under a simple and per- 
fectly intelligible story was couched a 
more secret and recondite aj pplication. 
A parable was an allegory ; a repre- 
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sentation of one thing, intended to ex- 
cite the representation of another thing ; 
the immediate representation a narra. 
tive ; the ultimate representation, some 
mora! truth. ‘To all who understand 
ihe allegory it is no longer mysteri- 
ous ; but the comprehension of it must 
depend upon the intelligence of the 
reader or hearer, and the degree of 
clearness with which the connexion is 
exhibited between the immediate and 
the ultimate representation. But to 
whatever degree it may be understood, 
it may properly be called a mystery, 
just as the allegorical plays, formerly 
exhibited, were familia rly called “ mys- 
teries,’’ even by those whose knowle dge 
was suflicient to discern the ultimate 
object or application. 

From this use of the term ‘* mystery 
to denote an allegofical narrative, the 
transition was easy and natural to ap- 
ply it to symbolical representations.— 
Of this sense two examples were given, 
in the last essay, from the new tes- 
tament; the one in Rey. i. 20; the 
other in Kev. xvii. 5,6. We have 
in the former, the mystery or symbolical 
representation of the seven candlesticks, 
to denote the seven churches of Asia 
Minor, and the seven stars, to denote 
the seven angels, apostles, or bishops, 
who presided over them. We have in 
the latter, the mystery or symbolical 
representation of a woman carried up- 
on a beast, to denote a church having 
spiritual and temporal dominion over 
the Roman empire. 

It wasin this sense that the ancient 
christian writers called baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, mysteries. In the 
new testament the death of Christ is 
represented as the meritorious cause of 
the forgiveness of our sins ; and we are 
therefore figuratively said to be washed 
by him from our sins in his own blood. 
Rev. i. 5. The rite therefore by which 
we are made partakers of his death 
(Rom. vi. 3, 4.) is that of washing 
with water, a mystery or symboliek re- 

resentation, in which, under the out- 
ward and visible sign of water, is meant 
the inward and spiritual grace obtain- 
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ed for us by the death of our Redeem- 
er. Jn like manner, the Lord’s sup- 
per is a mystery or symbolical represen- 
tation, in which, under the outward 
and visible sign of breaking bread and 
pouring out wine, is represented the 
body and blood of Christ, by. which 
our souls are nourished to eternal life. 

Thus St. Chrysostom in his 85th ho- 
mily upon St. John’s gospel, cap. xix. 
v. 34, says, ‘‘ there issued water and 
blood ; not by chance or unmeaningly, 
did these fountains break forth, but be- 
cause by both the church js constitut- 
ed. This know they who are admit- 
ed to the mysteries, being regenerat- 
ed by water, and nourished by flesh 
and blood. » Hence the mysteries take 
their origin.”” So again: Hom. 118, 
* From his side, alter he was dead, ti u- 
ly came forth blood and water, as a 
type of the mysteries,” So Theoply- 
lact upon John xix. 34: ** this was not 
done without signification ; sinee by 
these two, the life of the cliurch is giv- 
en and supported. By wate: we are 
born ; by his body and blood we are 
fed.” 

Ata very 
word ** sacramentum,”’ 
have taken our word 
employed to translate the Greek word 
Musnpier, mystery. In the Jtala, or an- 
cient version of the Latin church as it 
is exhibited by Sabatier, thirteen out of 
the twenty-six passages of the NewTes- 
tament, in which the word pugnpier oc- 
curs, have ‘* oes ntum” as its re- 
presentative. . Jerom’s translation 
retains ‘* sac BaF jn seven pla- 
ces; and what is a little curious, in 
Col. i. 27. has ‘* sacramentum,” where 
the ancient version had mystertum.— 
The Latin fathers seem to have used 
the two words ‘* mysterium”’ and “ sac- 
ramentum” indifferently, oftentimes 
using the latter in their quotations, 
where the former occurred in the text. 
Thus St. Augustin often quotes hom. 
xi. 25, © I would not that ye should be 
ignorant ofthis mystery ;” “Nolo vos iz- 
norure fratres hoc sacramentum ; | would 
not that ye should be ignorant of this 


early period the Latin 
from which we 
sacrament, was 
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sacrament ; where the ancient version 
as well as that of St. Jerom read mys- 
tertum. And so on the other hand, in 
Ephes. v. 32, where both versions read 
sacramentum, the ancient translator of 
Ireneus, Hilary, and the pseudo-Am- 
brosius, read mysterium. Tertullian, 
in quoting this text, sometimes reads 
sacramentum, and sometimes mystert- 
um. The Rhemish translation which 
strictly follows the Vulgate, reads the 
following passages thus: Ephes. i. 9, 
that he might make known unto us the 
sacrament of his will. Ephes. iii. 3, 
because according to revelation the sa- 
crament was made known to me.— 
Ephes. iii. 9, to illuminate all men what 
is the dispensation of the sacrament hid- 
den from worldsin God. Ephes. v. 32, 
this is a great sacrament, but I speak in 
Christ and in the church. 1 Tim. tii. 
16, and manifestly it is a great sacra- 
ment of pjety which was manifested in 
the flesh, &c. Rev. i. 20, the sacra- 
ment of the seven Rev. x. 7, 
the mystery of God; after the Vulgate. 
The ancient version was, ‘‘ the sacra- 
ment of God.” Rey. xvii. 5, the Rhe- 
mish translation, after the Vulgate, In 
her forehead a name written, mys(erie. 
‘The ancient version, in fronte ejus no- 
men seriptum sacramenti. Rev. xvii. 7. 
—~Anc. Vers. Ego tibi ostendam sacra- 
mentum hujus mulieris et bestie. The 
Vulg. Ego dicam tibi sacramentum muli- 
eris et bestia ; the sacrament of the 
woman and ihe beast. But in this in- 
stance, the Rhemish translators chose to 
depart from their prototype, and te 
render it thus: ‘I will tell thee the mys- 
terie of the woman, and of the beast that 
carrieth her.” 

It is apparent then that the word sacra- 
ment was used by the Latins in the same 
extended meaning as the word mystery 
by the Greeks ; and consequently the 
disputes which aroge at the reforma- 
fion, about the number of the sacra- 
ments, would have been a mere war of 
words, if both parties had not limited 
the definition of the term, so as to com- 
prehend only those outward and visi- 
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ble signs or symbols of an inward anc 
spiritual grace, which were instituted 
and ordained by Christ himself. 

‘* There is nothing,’ says the learn- 
ed Bingham, ‘‘ more usual with the an- 
cients than this way of speaking, to 
call every sacred rite or ceremony used 
in the church, by the name of a sacra- 
ment or mystery. They divided the 
proper sacraments, baptism and the eu- 
charist, each of them into two or more, 
meaning the several parts or rites be- 
longing tothem. ‘The bread and wine, 
he observes, are called two sacra- 
ments, though they be but two parts of 
the same eucharist.”” Antiq. of the 
Christ. Ch. book xii. chap. 1. sec. 4. 

In the same manner, the bread and 
wine are spoken of in our communion 
service in the plural, as “* mysteries.” 
‘s To the end that we should always re- 
member the exceeding great love of 
our Master and only Saviour Jesus 
Christ, thus dying for us, and the innu- 
merable benefits which by his precious 
blood-shedding he hath obtained for us, 
he hath instituted and ordained holy 
mysteries as pledges of his love,” &c. 
Exhortation at the commum..an. So in 
the post communion prayer: ‘‘ Almigh- 
ty and everliving God, we most heartily 
thank thee, for that thou dost vouchsafe 
to feed us who have duly received these 
holy mysteries, with the spiritual food 
of the most precious body and bdood of 
thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ,” &c. 
The mysteries, in both these instances, 
mean the bread and wine, which are 
the symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ. Our communion service cor- 
responds very closely with the ancient 
ofiices of the Greek church. As the 
Latin word sacrament had been the on- 
ly subject of controversy, that term, 
when applied to the Lord’s supper, is 
used only in the ‘singular; whereas the 
corresponding Greek term mystery, be. 
ing taken from the ancient liturgies, 
kept possession of all its original pow- 
ers, and was employed in the same 
sense in which it had been used by the 
apostles and primitive christians. 
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136 Christ?’s Agony in the Garden. 


From the Christian Remembrancer. 


, 
CHRIST’S AGONY IN THE GARDEN. IL- 
LUSTRATION OF MATT. xxvi. 39. 


** Ano he went a little farther, and 
fell om his face, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

This most awful and affecting pas- 
sage of our Saviour’s history seems to 
have been frequently. misunderstood. 
For it has been supposed by many, 
upon a hasty view of the subject, that 
the cup, which he here prays to have 
removed from him, was the cup of 
death. That this interpretation, how- 
ever, is erroneous, will appear at least 
probable, from the following considera- 
tions. During his whole life, our Sa- 
viour seemed ever to contemplate his 
approaching end‘with the most settled 
composure: and when, upon his pre- 
dicting it to his disciples, Peter ex- 
claimed, ** that be far from thee, Lord,” 
he spurned at the thought, as the sug- 
gestion of gn enemy. ‘* Get thee be- 
hind me Satan; thou art an offence 
unto me; for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that 
be ofmen.” Nor is it at all likely that 
our Saviour would have preferred a 
prayer directly subversive of the whole 
plan of our redemption. We are as- 
sured, that “*him the Father heareth 
always ;” and we may fairly conclude, 
that therefore he would ask nothing 
derogatory either te his own or his 
Father’s glory. 

To this prayer St. Paul evidently 
alludes, when he says that our Saviour 
‘‘ offered up supplications, with strong 
crying and tears, unto him that was 
able to save him from death, and was 
heard.” But as he was not delivered 
from death, this earnest prayer that ‘‘ was 
heard,” must have been made with the 
view to some othér most important ob- 
ject. ‘The tortures of crucifixion were 
certainly agonizing for flesh and blood 
fo anticipate ; but even these have been 
encountered by saints and martyrs 
with unshaken firmness. Shall it then 
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be supposed that those sufferings which 
have been borne with fortitude by fee- 
ble creatures, were sufficient, upon their 
near approach, to appal the Son of 
God? No: there must have been some- 
thing infinitely more dreadful than mor- 
tal man upon earth ever experienced, 
which could force from the lips of the 
patient Jesus these bitter words, ** My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death. O my Father, if it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me.” 

There is in the gradual accumulation 
of disastrous events, something infinitely 
more overwhelming to the mind, than 
even the fiercest torments. Acute suf- 
fering rouses the soul, which it cannot 
subdue ; while slow, lingering, and 
gradually increasing misery deadens 
the energy to support, in proportion as 
the load becomes more difficult to bear, 
till nature, exhausted, sinks at last into 
a state of helpless despondency. Now 
as our Saviour was like in every thing 
unto us, ** sin only excepted,” there is 
great reason to believe, that his mind 
had sunk into this state of extreme de- 
pression. For he was about to finish a 
life, which had been one series of af- 
flictions. ‘* He was despised and re- 
jected : a man of sorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with grief.’ His authority had been 
reviled, his good .name aspersed, his 
miracles of mercy requited with the 
blackest ingratitude. But insatiate stiil 
was the malice of the Jews ; and they 
were even now forming plans to kill 
the Prince of life. He, ever alive to 
the woes of others, and ever mindful 
of the interests of man, retired with his 
chosen friends to console their droop- 
ing spirits, and to institute that memo- 
rial of his cross and passion, which was 
from henceforth to be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance. But even here his 
peace was assailed by a domestick foe. 
‘<'The man who was eating his bread, 
had even then resolved to lift his heel 
against him,” and to introduce into the 
solitary gloom of his retirement,—into 
those haunts consecrated by holy me- 
ditation, and devotional exercises, the 
band of his relentless murderers. A 
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deeper wound than this, could not have 
been inflicted upon his suffering huma- 
nity: and when, in addition, he reflect- 
ed upon the anguish into which he was 
about to plunge a mother and a friend 
that were infinitely dear to him, up- 
on the ctuel persecutions which his be- 
loved disciples were about to endure, 
and upon the unutterable calamities im- 
pending over his devoted country ;— 
when he foresaw that the blood he was 
about to shed upon the cross would for 
the impenitent multitude be shed in 
vain ; that all his agony, sufferings, and 
tears, would not rescue them from ‘‘ the 
second death ;” that iniquity would 
still prevail, arid the holy name of God 
be still dishonoured upon earth, well 
might he exclaim, ‘* now is my soul 
troubled, and what shall I say ? Father, 
save me from this hour.” 

But there remains still another cir- 
cumstance which, it is extremely pro- 
bable, though we cannot absolutely as. 
certain the fact, carried his agony to 
the highest pitch ; | mean the tempta- 
tions of Satan. How evil spirits exert 
their influence over the mind, we can- 
not exactly comprehend ; but we have 
irom scripture the strongest evidence 
upon the subject, and also that their ef- 
forts were chiefly directed against him, 
‘* who came to destroy the works of the 
devil.” This critical juncture, there- 
fore, this last opportunity of obstruct- 
ing the redemption of man, was not 
likely to be permitted by them to pass 
unheeded. As at the commencement 
of our Lord’s ministry, the tempter 
tried his arts, so he would not fail to 
redouble his exertions immediately be- 
fore its termination. And as he then 
laboured to exalt our Saviour’s mind to 
schemes of ambition, he might now 
seex to depress it beneath an over- 
whelming load of despair. Against 
these designs our Lord betakes him- 
self to prayer. Thus setting his dis- 
ciples an example of what he prescribed 
to them, when he said, ** What! could 
ye not watch with me one hour ?”— 
This one hour of extreme trial, when 
earth and hell are conspiring against 


Sermon’ on Ephesians i. 22, 23. 
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me to shake my resolution, and to fill me 
with dismay! ‘* Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation.” And 
in his apology for their weakness, that 
*‘ the spirit indeed was willing, but the 
flesh was weak,”’ we find almost a lite- 
ral description of his own situation, when 
his willing spirit supported a struggle, 
in which his sweat was, as it were, 
great drops of blood, falling to the 
ground. ‘Then an angel, a ministering 
spirit, was seen strengthening him ; 
thus probably vanquishing Satan, in 
his hour of expected triumph, and prov- 
ing how much sin had degraded him 
below his former equals. All these 
circumstances taken together may go 
far to show, that the tempter took ad- 
vantage of the naturally depressed state 
of our Saviour’s mind, to cast a still 
deeper gloom upon his soul. To pre- 
sent to him all that he had suffered, and 
all that he had yet to endure, to show 
him the executioner and the cross, the 
nails, the scourge, and the spear ; that 
by these appalling forms of complicated 
wo, these real dangers, heightened per- 
haps by imaginary sorrows, he might 
force him to despair of accomplishing 
so momentous, so vast. so stupendous a 
work, as the salvation of a world.— 
This hour of temptation then was the 
hour, from. which he prayed to be de- 
livered: this cup of despair, was the 
cup, which he so earnestly entreated 
might pass from him ; that he might 
depart from this scene of trial, in the 
garden of Gethsemane, to the cross, on 
which he was ready, on which he was 
always most resolutely determined, to 


suffer, and to die. acme 
—<——— 
SERMON. 
Ernesians i. 22, 23. And gave him 


to be head over all thingsto the church, 
which is his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all. 


Man, having fallen from original 
innocence and from the divine favour, 
could never be restored by any means 
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perated im his heart ; 
exposed to the sentence of the law, and not the least ray of divine light illumi- 


unfit for the kingdom of heaven. In nated his mind. Such, at least, would 
this state of things Jesus undertook the be his situation, as under the natural 
work of grace. He came forth as a effects of the fall, and as unconnected 
Mediator, made atonement for sin, and with the covenait of grace. But Je- 
purchased pardon and eternal life for sus interposed, to remedy the evils of 
his fallen creatures. As we could not our fallen nature. By uniting the di- 
come to the enjoyment of God in the vine and human natures he re-establish- 
way pointed out by the law, he insti- eda spiritual communication between 
tuted “a new and living way,” a God and man; so that through him 

of repentance and faith and new- blessings can now come down from the 
ness of life. Having purchased our throne of grace, and our offerings can 
ransom, he took charge of the sys- ascend and be accepted of the Father. 
tem of grace ; so that if any. shouldbe __ It is only through him, as an aton- 
saved, it would be through his media- ing Priest, that our sins can be par- 
tion; if any should be lost, it would be doned and our souls justified. ‘** With- 
through their neglect of offered mercy. out shedding of blood there could be no 


The atonement was complete, sufficient : 


remission.” After the fall, we had no 


for all sin; and nothing further was~ means in ourselves of retrieving our 


necessary, but the renewal and sanc- 
tification of the human heart. This 


condition. We could at no time do 
more than our duty, and of course 


then is the great object of the gospel could not purchase the pardon of one 


dispensation, with all its appointed sin. 


means and ordinances. It is to take 
Jost and helpless sinners 
hand, bring them from darkness and 
the shadow of death into the glorious 
liberty of the gospel of peace, In or- 
der to effect this object, it was neces- 
sary that the supernatural agency of 
the Almighty should be still employed. 
Af the work had been abandoned at 
our Lord’s ascension, none of us should 
ever be saved. But he continued his 
superintending care, organized a holy 
«church, and took charge of all its con- 
cerns. He isthe author of every out- 
ward institution and every inward and 
spiritual grace. Thus outwardly and 
inwardly he is ‘* head over all things 
to the church,” &c. To these two 
points our attention shall be-directed 
in the present discourse. 

I. And first, he is the ‘*head of 
his church” as to all spiritual influen- 
ces. The fall of man, in its own na- 
ture, wascomplete. Though driginal- 
ly ‘enjoying the presence and favour of 
God, he was vow entirely excluded. 
Though possessing originally many 
spiritual faculties and powers, he had 
now lyst them al] ; not the least por- 


As we all sin, and thereby come 
short of the glory of God, we can be 


by the justified anly by his grace, through the 


redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 
No other ransom can answer our pur- 
pose ; no other merits can justify our 
souls. No repentance, or reformation, 
or prayers, or tears would have availed 
to satisfy the law, or put away sin. 
The blood of a divine Saviour alone 
could avail. To that we must look, on 
that we must entirely depend, or re- 


main under the condemnation of our @) 


sins forever. It is only through Jesus, 


as our instructing rt ees that we can § 


have any portion of spiritual know- 
ledge. Without his mediation we 
should be in a state of total darkness, 
blind to the character of God, and to 
our own character, and to all our spir- 
itual concerns. He is ** the sun of 
righteousness,”” the source of all the 
light, which has been dispensed from 
heaven upon a benighted world. It 
was he that inspired all the séripture 
writers of the old testament, as well 
as the new. He not only spake him- 


self, when he was upon earth, but he 
sent his spirit, at various times, from 
the first ages of the world, to inspire 
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prophets and holy men to declare his 
will. He eveninspired the scribes in 
Israel to record divine truth in their 
sacred history. The entire canon of 
holy writ is the fruit of his mediation ; 
and not the least information has ever 
come from the great fountain of truth, 
but what has been dispensed through 
him. By his outward revelation, . and 
by the inward communication of bis 
spirit, he ha$ given us suflicient light 
for our guidance and direction ; and 
whatever ideas may be obtained from 
any other source, unless they are con- 
sistent with What he has revealed, are 
to be rejected as unworthy of belief. 
In order to be truly enlightened, we 
must direct our views entirely to him, 
must examine his word, and seek for 
the illumination of his grace, must sub- 
mit to his guidance, and he will lead 
us into all truth. 
This leads me to observe finally on 
this head, that to him, as King in Zion, 
we owe all homage and obedience. 
Mankind originally were not only his 
creatures, but his subjects. But they 
revolted, and became obnoxious to his 
wrath. And there was no means of 
| reclaiming them, but by establishing a 
» kingdom of grace. He has according- 
ly instituted the spiritual kingdom, 
come forth with the sceptre of grace, to 
conquer his enemies, and bring them 
Honce more under bis power. It is 
Wthrough his efficacious influence that 
“their stubbora hearts are bowed, and 
))ithey are translated from the power of 
|Satan into his own kingdom. It is he 
that shows them their danger, and 
nables them to cry for mercy. He 
hen hears their cries, and takes them 
»y the hand, and leads them in his 
oly ways. By his powerful arm he 
ustains them through all their conflicts, 
nd enables them to triumph over all 
eir enemies. While pursuing the 
eavenly way, they are under his 
uidance and protection ; and from his 
- Wimand they shall at last “ receive the 
pward of the inheritance; for they 


tve the Lord Chrisi.””. They shall 
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be completely delivered from every 
spiritual enemy, anid every sinful defile. 
ment,and shal] be made kingsand priests 
unto God, and reign with him for ever. 

Thus we see, that Jesus is at the 
head of Lis church as to all spiritual in- 
fluences and final blessings. 

iJ. We will now consider, secondly, - 
that he is the head of his church as to 
outward order and ordinances. From 
him every office and official act dewives 
its validity and force. 

There is a strong analogy between 
the external ordinances of the church 
and the internal principles of the gos- 
pel. ‘The internal indeed are the vi- 
tal and essential things; but the excer- 
nal are important, being an outward 
representation of aa inward work, and 
intended as a means of producing and 
promoting it in the soul. And as eyery 
spiritual influence comes directly from. 
Christ, and operates by his agency ; so 
all outward order must have an unin- 
terrupied descent from him, or it is not 
regular and valid. This remark we 
will apply to some particulars in the 
gospel dispensation. 

1. First, we will apply it to -the 
letter of holy scripture.—Our Lord 
Jesus Christ thought proper to give 
his church a revelation of his will, and 
have if recorded for the use of all ge- 
nerations. The original copies of the 
various books of scripture could not be 
perpetually preserved ; nor could they 
be diffused abroad for the instruction of 
a numerous people. It therefore be- 
came necessary to transcribe the re- 
velation from one book to another. And 
while it continued to be copied in this 
way, the substance would remain the 
same, and would be equally deserving 
of reverence and regard. Such is the 
way in which the sacred scriptures 
have come down to us; and from this 
circumsiance our present copies derive 
their authority. A multitude of copies 
was taken irom the originals, and dis- 
persed in all quarters; these have de- 
scended one from another by uninter- 
rupted snecession, in various nations, 
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and all agree with sufiicient exactness 
at this day; insomuch that we may 
place the same confidence in the sa- 
cred volume, as though we had the 
very books which were first written. 

2. Next we will apply our doctrine 
to the priesthood established in the 
Jewish churcb.—Our Lord was at the 
head of that dispensation, as well as 
the present. By his authority Aaron 
ané his sons and the other descendants 
of Levi were appointed to the priestly 
offices in the tabernacle. These ofli- 
ces were to descend, from father to 
son, through successive generations ; 
and it was positively forbidden that any 
stranger, who was not of this descent, 
should come near to offer incense be- 
fore the Lord. Thus a priesthood was 
established by the great bead of the 
church, and was to be regularly trans- 
mitted from one to another; and no 
man was allowed to exercise any of 
its functions, unless he had received 
the office by regular succession.—In 
this way the church continued on till 
the close of that dispensation. ‘Through 
all the varying scenes that took place, 
in times of piety and times of idolatry, 
the priesthood remained the same. In 
seasons of great corruption, there may 
perhaps have been zealous men, who 
thought it would be right to intrude 
upon the sacred office, in order to con- 
duct it in a better way. But this 
could not be permitted. And the judg- 
ment upon Korah and others manifested 
the severe displeasure of the Almighty 
against every invasion of that kind. 
Even when the whole church was 
brought into bondage under the power 
of Babylon, and there was scarcea 
vestige of the true worship and ordi- 
nances remaining, the priesthood con- 
tinued the same, and was not allowed 
to be transferred to other hands. 
When the true worship was restored, 
the office was to be exercised by the 
same order of men, and so to go on in 
succession to the close of the Jewish 
dispensation. As every kind of spi- 
ritual influence must be derived inter- 
nally and spiritually, so ever; kind 
of external order must be derived out- 
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" wardly and visibly, from the great head 


of the church. 

3. This doctrine, my hearers, we 
will now apply to the ministry that has 
been established under the present dis- 
pensation of the gospel.—While our 
Lord was upon earth he new modelled 
his church, and changed it into a dif. 
ferent form, better adapted to the de- 
sign of spreading over the whole 
world, He no longer required his peo. 
ple to meet at one place for their or- 
dinances ; nor did he confine the priest- 
hood to one family. Instead of de- 
scending, as formerly, from father to 
son, it was now transmitted from one 
to another, by ordination, And the 
succession must be preserved inviolate 


and uninterrupted, as much now as it , 


g It is true we 
have not so particular directions on the 
subject in the new testament ; neither 
have we for the christian sabbath, nor 
for infant baptism. But the command 
in the old testament, confirmed by the 
declarations in the new, appear to es- 
tablish the doctrine beyond all reason- 
able objection. An uninterrupted suc- 
cession appears to be as necessary to 
constitute a regular minister of the gos. 
pel,as it was to constitute a regular priest 
in the Jewish church. If our Lord had 
not ordained a priesthood, but had left 
it to be done from time to time, at the 
discretion of his people, the case would 
be materially different. Or if he had 
since come visibly on earth, and per- 
formed new ordinations, their validity 
ought not to be questioned. Or if any 
man should profess to be secretly con. 
stituted, and should work evident mi: 
racles to prove his mission, we must 
admit the justice of his pretensions. 
But very different trom all this has 
been the case. The divine head of 
the church ordained his first apostles 
immediately with his own hands. ‘ As 


was among the Jews. 


his Father sent him, so be sent’ them.” 


As his Father sent him to preach the 
gospel, administer ordinances, and or- 
dain ministers, so he sent them to do 
the same. And he promised to be with 
them, with their commission and suc- 
cession, even ynto the end of the world. 
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Thus, whatever should be’ it done 
in his church, by them or their suc- 
cessors, in virtue of their divine com- 
mission, should be received as done by 
him. Those first apostles ordained 
others ; and so the ministry has come 
down, through successive hands, to the 
present day ; and there is not the least 
evidence that it hasbeen interrupted. 
And we may rely upon our Lord’s pro- 
mise, that heavill always be with it; which 
implies that it shall never be broken. 
There have indeed been people, I 
am grieved to find, in modern ages, 
who have presumed to depart from the 
primitive order, and to organize a’ mi- 
nistry independent of the apostolick 
succession. But our Lord Jesus Christ 
has never countenanced any such pro- 
ceeding by his visible presence, nor 
by the power of working miracles in 
his name. Of course it is to be con- 
sidered entirely unauthorized and, im- 
proper. The reason most generally 
assigned for such irregular proceedings 
has been, that the priesthood was cor- 
rupt, and piély in a ldw state. But 
this appears to me no just reason for. 
infringing upon a divine appointment. 
If the church, at any time, is corrupt, 
it is our duty to avoid the corruptions, 
but not to destroy the body, or form a 
new one. The church and priesthood 
among the Jews were at times very 
much corrupted ; and once they were 
subjected and kept for a long season un- 
der the power of Babylon. But through 
all these vicissitudes, no licence was 
given to form a new church or institute 
a new priesthood. The old body was 
to ie preserved, And by the diligent 
exertions of faithful men, such as Elijah 
and Elisha at one time, and Daniel, 
Ezra and Nehemiah at another, it was 
gradually reformed, and continued 
down tothe time of our Lord. So like- 
wise under the present dispensation, if 
the church degenerates, all due means 
should be used to reform ii. Every 
man should take care to reform him. 
self”and use his endeavours with those 
about him, especially the particular 
18 
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church to which he belongs. Thus 
the reviving spirit may spread, and in 
time extend its influence through the 
whole body. 

Such was the object of that reforma- - 
tion, which was ‘effected a few ages 
ago by our venerable brethren in Great 
Britain. They found that the church 
had become corrupted, and that many 
things had been introduced into it, 
which were superstitious and ungodly. 
Accordingly they undertook a calm 
and deliberate investigation,—rejected 
every doctrine and practice which 
appeared to be wrong, but preserved 
the ministry and order as they existed 
in the apostles’ days. By this means, 
my brethren, the saecession has been 
continued among us unimpaired. And’ 
there is no reason to doubt that we 
belong to that ancient body whieh our 
Lord constituted, and of which he is the 
head. Our order and ordinances have 
come down in a regular channel from 
the great fountain ; and though the stream 
has sometimes been polluted with foul 
abominations, we trust that it is now 
returning to its primitive purity, and 
that it will yet diffuse its refreshing in- 
fluence over the whole earth. We may 
indulge the pleasing hope, that the 
time is not far distant, when the ancient 
order will be wholly reformed ; when 
Romish usurpation ind Ggecian errour 


shall be done away ; when “ the pure 


gospel of Christ shall be every where 
truly preached, truly received, and 
truly followed,” and ‘the ‘church arise 
in her glorious beauty, and embrace 
the whole family of man. The best 
things are liable to be abused. Even 
the christian priesthood has had its 
seasons of degeneracy and corruption. - 
Notwithstanding. that Christ himself 
instituted it, and stands at its head, and 
has promised tc preserve it to the end 
of the world; yet sometimes it has 
been perverted by superstition, and 
sometimes defiled with ungodliness. But 
the office is always holy, as coming 
from a holy Saviour. The church is 
holy, and the ordinances are holy ; and 
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all will yet be cleansed in that stream 
of grace, which flows from the same 
Saviour, and which will hereafter make 
glad the whole city of our God. ‘ 

Thus I have endeavoured to show, 
that Christ is head over all things to 
his body, the church; and that every 
degree of spiritual influence, and every 
kind of outward order must be regu- 
larly derived from him, 

This subject may afford us a lesson 
or two of valuable instruction, some of 
which, I have endeavoured already to 
apply, and | will notice a few ideas fur- 
ther by way of conclusion. 

With regard'to outward order,T trust 
you will see that it must be derived 
in an outward and visible manner from 
Jesus Christ. Man, considered as man, 
has no right to minister in holy things: 
for if he had, all men would possess the 
right. Nor, considered as a christian, 
has he a right : for then that right would 
be inherent in all christians. Nor has 
he a right to exercise the office on ac- 
count of any secret call or peculiar 
qualification ; for however a man may 
be qualified for an office, and moved to 
undertake it, he must not presume to 
exercise its functions till he has been 
regularly. admitted into it. Though 
it may, then, be thought presumptuous, 

et a sense of duty impels me to de- 
clare, that in order to have regular 
christian ordinances we must receive 
them in such a way that there is rea- 
son to believe they have descended in 
regular succession from the apostles. 
There are sufficient means of informa- 
tion on this subject—it is then our duty 
to inquire and ascertain and direct our 
course accordingly. With regard . to 
inward and spiritual influences, we see 
that all must be derived from the great 
head of the church, It is very natural 
to imagine that we have some good dis- 
positions of our own which may in some 
degree recommend us to the divine fa- 
vour. But no: we have no good dis- 
positions unless they have been derived 
from our blessed Lord. If we have 
any true knowledge of our sinfulness, or 
any real penitence, or any spiritual 
enjoyments, it is because he has en- 
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lightened our minds, and influenced our 
hearts, and granted us the consolations 
of his grace. And as we need his aid 
for every religious purpose, we must 
seek it continually, and depend entire] 
upon it. Every portion of it that is 
afforded must be diligently employed ; 
and if we have been enabled to im- 
prove, it is all through his grace, and 
to him must be all the glory. Let us 
then look at all times unto him for 
every blessing. Let us live upon his 
bounty, rely upon his grace, and be 
faithful in his service: so shall we en- 
joy his peace on earth, and be admitted 
to his presence in heaven. 
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[Atrnovcn the following charge con- 
tains some remarks which are chiefly 
confined in their application to the state 
of the church in the diocese for which 
they were originally designed, yet there 
is sO much that applies with equal truth 
to the state ot the church generally in 
this country, that we have thought it 
best to copy the whole of it, lest by 
omitting those parts which are of a lo- 
cal application we should do injustice 
to those which are retained, and should 
diminish their effect by separating them 
from their connexion with the others. } 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Quebec, in the year 
1820, by the Right Reverend Jacob, 
Lord Bishop of that Diocese. 


My Reverend Brethren, 


Although twenty-seven years have 
elapsed since, by divine permission, I 
was appointed Bishop of this diocese, 
and although I have at different periods, 
passed eight times through these ex- 
tensive provinces, as far at least as the 
establishment of clergymen of our 


church in the different parts of them 
required, and the circumstances of the 
times permitted,—to confer confirma- 
tion, and make myself acquainted with 
the situation of the clergy, and the 
spiritual wants of the people ; yet this 
is the third accasion only, upon which 

















I have called my clergy toge 
purpose of holding a regular visitation. 

That the omission of this part of 
my episcopal duty has not been caus- 
ed by any indulgence to myself, the 
number of my visits will sufficiently 
evince ; and it will hardly be necessa- 
ry for me now to repeat the assurance 
which I gave several years ago, that I 
have not passed by this function of my 
office, from any want of just estimation 
of its importance, but because your 
number having been until of late too 
limited’ to make it fit that I should hold 
visitations in different parts of my dio- 
cese, I must have called many of you 
from very remote situations, and there- 
by have occasioned you to leave your 
cures fora considerable length of time, 
without the possibility of getting your 
place supplied, during your necessary 
absence. 

On this ground, I thought myself 
justified, in departing from the regular 
observance of a duty, which I could 
not have discharged more frequently, 
without inconveniences, that appeared 
to outweigh’ the advantages to be at- 
tained by it. 

By the blessing of God, our numbers 
are augmented. And I have now 
deemed it reasonable and right to call 
for the attendance of my clergy of 
this province at this place; which, 
upon the whole, appeared best suited 
to the occasion. 

As at my time of life it cannot rea- 
sonably be expected that I should ever 
meet you again upon a similar occa- 
sion, I shall now enter more minutely 
than I might otherwise have thought it 
necessary to do, into the consideration 
of the general duties of your office, 
and touch upon some of those that 
arise out of your particular situation ; 
and shall give you the best advice that J 
can, as to the most effectual manner of 
discharging them. 

You will feel, I think, that in doing 
this, | act only in conformity to the re- 
lation which I bear to you; and there- 
fore will not imagine me to suspect, 
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éither that-you are not competent to 
the duties of your office, or not dis- 
posed to perform them, if, in the plain- 
est and most direct manner, I endea- 
vour to place them before you. It is 
my part, to “* put you in remembrance 
of these things,” itis yours, to afford 
me, {as I have no doubt but you will) 
your serious and patient attention: 

I will begin with that, which, al- 
though it be of more particular concern 
to the younger persons among you, 
should yet not be lost sight of by any— 
habitual study of the word of God. 
If ** to be ready to give a reason of the 
faith that is in him,” be required of 
every christian, as far. as his capacity 
and means extend, how much more 
necessary is such knowledge to him 
who undertakes te be the instructer ef 
others. If commendation were be- 
stowed upon the Bereans, because they 
“‘ searched the scriptures daily,” to 
see whether the things taught were 
conformable to those scriptures, how 
much more imperative must it be upon 
those who are themselves to teach, to 
do this, with unremitting diligence, that 
they may promulgate nothing which 
is not promulgated by the word of 
God, and omit nothing which that word 
has inculcated as conducive to salva- 
tion. 

In studying the bible, you will of 
course avail yourselves of those helps 
which sound biblical criticism and 
able commentary so plentifully afford. 
You will also, without doubt, feel tha t 
a competent acquaintance with eccle. 
siastical history cannot properly be 
dispensed with. I need not press 
these points upon you. But it may 
be useful to direct your attention to 
the expediency of cultivating what 
some choose to call mere human 
learning, also. There is a growing 
habit, and it is not entirely confined 
to separatists, of affecting to despise 
such learning, as altogether vain and 
useless. You will judge more liberally, 
I trust, and more correctly. 

The advantage of a competent ac- 
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quaintance with the languages in which 
the word of God has been delivered 
down tous, cannot be questioned ; nor 
will that which results from reading, 


in their native tongue, the writings of 


those fathers from whom may be de- 
rived a distinct knowledge of the be- 
lief and practice of the primitive 
christians, and-of the constitution and 
government of the earliest churches, 
be denied by any persons, at all quali- 
fied to judge upon the- subject, Be 
assured, that they, who successfully 
apply themselves to these studies, will 
find their industry very amply and 
very richly rewarded. — - 

A knowledge of profane, as well as 
of sacred history ; of natural philoso- 
phy ; of the higher and better parts 
of general literature; unquestionably 
deserves your attention and regard, 
The degree in which this knowledge is 
to be cultivated, will necessarily de- 
pend much upon previous education, 
the native powers of the mind, and 
the leisure that is enjoyed for read- 
ing ; and, in all cases, it is to be 
made subservient to your profession- 
al studies, and to he applied to your 
greater advancement in them ;~—and, 
this being understood, it must surely 
be admitted, that all that has power to 
increase the ‘comprehensive grasp of the 
mind ; all that helps to furnish it with 
just principles of thinking, reasoning, 
and judging; all that enlarges and 
strengthens its capacity for observa- 
tion and reflection; ail that makes it 
better acquainted with the character, 


transactions, feelings, and passions of 


men; and all that prepares it for an 
intelligent contemplation of the works, 
and of the word. of God, and of his 
dealings with his creatures, in his 
dispensations of nature, and of grace, 
—must contribute to enrich the stu- 
dent’s stores-of eminently useful mat- 
ter—matier peculiarly applicable to 
his purposes, who, as he is to know 
the law, which he is commissioned to 
teach, should also know the nature, to 
which that law is to be applied. Such 
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materials must be highly valuable in 
the hands of him, whose office it ‘is to 
guide the human will, and correct the 
human heart ; whose main ambition it 
should be, to become *‘ a master in 
Israel ;” prepared “ to bring out of 
his tregsures, things new and old ;” 
‘* a workman that needs not be ashamed, 

rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
You must, I am sure, be satisfied, that 
the acquisition of such knowledge will 
turn greatly to your account, as_teach- 
ers of religion; since it will greatly 
improve you in that talent, of all others 
to you the most desirable, the talent of 
rendering instruction at once more in- 
telligible, more acceptable, and more 
effectual, to the persons you address. 

But if you can doubt this, look at the 
effects of the entire absence of. that 
knowledge, as they show themselves in 
those self-appointed teachers who as- 
sume to be above it. Observeshow 
rapidly they proceed from errour to er- 
rour ; how boldly they discuss, and how 
confidently they decide upon questions 
of the deepest, and most difficult re. 
search, and which they possess no sin- 
gle qualification that can enable them 
fairly to examine ; observe that extra- 
vagance of enthusiasm, which, how- 
ever acceptable it may be to the mul- 
titude, is but a miserable excuse for the 
mischiefs introduced by ignorance and 
folly. 

An application of the mind to the 
study of the bible, even if it be sin- 
cere and ardent, without that previous 
improvement of the understanding and 
the judgment which is-derived from ge- 
neral knowledge, however satisfactory 
the result may be to the student himself, 
will rarely be found to qualify him to 
enlighten and direct the minds-of others. 
An attempt so to master sacred learn- 
ing as to become an able expounder 
of the word of God, accompanied by 
a disdain or neglect of the necessary 
preparation of other learning, tends 
rather, {and more especially where 
there is a large portion of self-opi- 
nion,) to bewilder, than to enlighten ; te 
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plunge men into depths of contro. 
versy, Which they are utterly unable 
to fathom, and urge them to the at- 
tempt of explaining, what, without a 
miracle, it is impossible they should 
comprehend ; for all difficulties vanish 
before those, whose imaginations are 
stricken by the notion that they are 
favoured with special illumination, by 
the immediate and sensible operation 
of divine grace. 

A careful study of your bible con- 
ducted in the manner which I have re- 
commended, Will be your best security 
- against errours of this, or of any other 
kind. 

But the ministers of our church 
have a further advantage, (and [ trust 
you will consider it as an important 
one,) in the Articles, the Liturgy, and 
the Rubricks of that church. You will 
not suppose me to place these upon a 
level with the revealed word of God. 
Far, very far, from it ; but in their de- 
gree, and as subservient to that word, 
they stand, though infinitely below it, 
yet next to it, in affording distinct, 
and comprehensive instructions, (as far 
as iuman wisdom permitted, and the 
subject was susceptible of it,) for fixing 
the due boundaries of opinion, in mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine; in eluci- 
dating the nature of the several functions 
of the ministey ; and in laying down 
rules for the right manner of perform- 
ing them. 

The more intimately therefore you 
make yourselvés acquainted with these, 
the more carefully you trace their ori- 
gin, their history, and their mutual 
connexion ; the more you seek out the 
_true intent and meaning of those excel- 
lent persons who composed them ;_ the 
more you observe the manner iv which 
they bear upon matters at that time in 
controversy, and in which they are 
applicable to controversies of the pre- 
sent day; the more will you perceive 
their wisdom, their moderation, their 
truly christian spirit ; the more will 
you be edifiedby their piety, and com- 
forted and supported by their authori- 
ty: and the more competent will you 
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become, to the regular and effectual 
discharge’ of every part of your duty. 

As ministers of the church of Eng- 
land, you will, I am persuaded, feel 
all the weight and value of these 
considerations. You will reflect, that 
as the general duties of the pastoral 
office are first to be sought in such in- 
structions as are to be collected from 
the lessons given by our Saviour in 
the gospel, and the directions furnish- 
ed by his apostles in their letters ; 
and from the objects of the sacred mi- 
nistry, as they are there delivered ; so 
in the application of these to pre- 
sent circumstances and to actual prac- 
tice, they can only, with perfect safety 
and satisfaction to yourselves, be re- 
gulated by the laws and constitutions 
of that pure branch of the church of 
Christ, to which you have the happi- 
ness to belong—the Established Church 
of England. 

Enough, I trust, has been said on this 
head ; Jet us now turn to another. 

You are preachers of the word of 
God ; and it greatly concerns you 
carefully to consider in what manner 
this important duty is best to be per- 
formed. 

It should certainly be a main object 
with you fully to lay before your peo- 
ple the great, distinguishing, fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the religion of Christ. 
They will be found capable of un- 
derstanding them, if they are clearly 
and distinctly placed before them ; to 
deem otherwise, would be in effect to 
cal] in question the wisdom of him, 
who promulgated them to the world. 

The knowledge which they will thus 
obtain, will guard them against the 
influence of enthusizsm; and most 
effectually fix in their minds a just 
sense of the great sinfulness of schism, 
and of the wide-spreading mischiefs of 
separation from the church. 

It should also be an object with you, 
occasionally, and at proper seasons, to 
state, and explain, the main evidences 
of the truth of the christian religion. If 
this be dont with simplicity and perspi- 
cuity, there will here alse be found 
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sufficient intelligence among the peo- 
ple to apprehend it ; and they will not 
fail to reflect upon it with advantage. 
This, I say, occasionally, and at in- 
tervals. But the great articles of faith, 
und the admirable precepts of our Sa- 
viour, by which the duty and the neces- 
sity of purity and piety, of benevo- 
lence and usefulness, are so power- 
fully enforced, must be constantly and 
earnestly inculcated. 

A true faith must lay the foundation 
of every thmg. But you will not suffer 
yourselves to be deterred or discou- 
raged by the stale and false accusa- 
tion of bemg mere moral teachers ; 
by the groundless reproach of not 
preaching the gospel ;—from pressing, 
in the most decided manner, the obli- 
sation of obedience to the command- 
ments of Christ ; the necessity of that 
strictly virtuous and moral conduct 
by which the christian is to show his 
faith ; of those ** good fruits,” which 
form the only evidence that the * tree 
is good ;” and which though not a cause, 
are an indispensable condition, of sal- 
wation, 

(To be continued.) 
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REMARKS ON THE REVIEW OF WAKE- 
FIELD’S TRANSLATION. 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Ir is a cause of regret, “‘ ina commu- 
nity so discordant as ours,” that those, 
who should smooth discord to harmony, 
too frequently disturb, rather than 
compose, the community. It would 
be a better imitation of him, whom all 
christians should strive to imitate, were 
they to love one another, and do even 
as they would be done by. ‘This would 
not interfere with verbal criticisms, or 
learned discussions. ‘These reflections 
are induced by reading in the last Gos- 
pel Advocate a review of Wakefield’s 
translation. All christians must be de- 
sirous of examining the different trans- 
lations of the testament by very learn- 
ed men of the present, or past times ; 
and though it be admitted that in the 
received text there are interpolations, 
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and interpretations, which the original 
will not justify, still the important laws 
of God are intelligible, undisputed, 
and promulgated by omnipotence in a 
language that those Who are bound to 
obey, can surely: understand. ‘Shall 
the puny intellects of man,” asks this 
reviewer, * presume to be the measure 
of truth?” ‘Till some other guide is giv- 
enus, we must rely upon the intellects 
which God has bestowed ; and he who 
relies upon any other standard must be 
liable to be deceived. Man can come 
at the wi!l of God through no other 
medium than his own understanding. 
It is not with any wish to advocate 
Wakefield, or refute the reviewer, 
that I write ; but tolead christians, sons 
of the same Father, disciples of the 
same Master, to reflect, before they 
censure each other, and to remember 
it ismuch the best to convinee, though 
much the easiest to contradict. The 
advertisement to Wakefield's transla- 
tion says, “ Since the period when our 
common version of the scriptures was 
made, biblical literature has been much 
advanced. The various translations of 
different parts of the bible, which have 
been produced by several learned men, 
are some of the results and proofs of the 
progress of theological knowledge.— 
Among them, Wakefield’s translation 
of the new testament ranks very 
high for its fidelity and fairness. — 
His fine genius and uncommon clas- 
sical attainments peculiarly qualified 
him for the task, and the superiority 
of his translation to all other English 
versions is generally admitted. It has 
been less subject than any other to the 
charge of want of critical correctness, 
oF to that of perversion from theological 
Prejudice ; and will be found inferiour 
tO none in the neatness and simplicity 
of expression which are so important in 
a translation of the scriptures. Of all 
aids to an exact interpretation of the 
sacred writings, every christian must 
fee] anxious to avail himself ; and the 
republication of this favourite work of 
so distinguished a scholar, which is 
now entirely out of prift and can only 
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be procured accidentally, and ata very 
high price, will, it is thought, be of im- 
portant service in promoting religious 
knowledge.” 

This was probably written by a 
scholar, addressing himself to scholars. 
The reviewer remarks, * Now unfortu- 
nately for the candour and accuracy of 
the anonymous author of this recom: 
mendation, almost every assertion it 
contains is exactly the reverse of the 
fact; and one hardly knows whether 
to smile or be indignant at so un- 
founded a panegyrick when he recol- 
lects Gilbert Wakefield’s character, 
and the character of his writings.” 

If the author of this paragraph be a 
christian, humble, sincere, pious, anx- 
ious to obey and to regulate his heart 
and life by those principles of scripture, 
about which there is no dispute, he 
will frankly admit, that though desirous 
to do his ma8ter service, he did not write 
this in the spirit of his master. He 
does not ution to prove it; and if he 
again attentively read the recommen- 
dation he will find that most of the as- 
sertions are the assertions of the wri- 
ter’s opinions, of the truth or falsehood 
of which no one but the anonymous 
writer himself can judge, though many 
may differ from him in opinion. The 
principal assertions of fact are, that 
Wakefield's translation ranks high for 
its fidelity and fairness. This will 
scarcely be termed a false assertion, 
though the rank of the book may be 
above its deserts. And that it has been 
less subject thanany other to the charge 
of want of critical correctness or to that 
of perversion from theological prejudice. 
This should not be termed a false as- 
sertion until another translation, less 
subject to these chargés be adduced. 
It isundoubtedly both enlightening to 
the ignorant, and improving to the 
learned, to ascertain and compare the 
different opinions and grounds of opin- 
ion of learnéd ‘men, and to know the 
history of ancient manuscripts: in regard 


_lo disputed passages of the new tes- 


tament ; but in order to produce the 
happiest influence over all christians, 
those opinions mu:t be expressed in 
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the spirit of brotherly love. In that spi- 
rit and with the hope to imbue others 
wiih it, I trust you will give these re- 
marks a column in the Gospel Advo. 
cate. 
REPLY. 

«*» We have very cheerfully admitted in- 
to our pages the above remarks upon the 
review of Wakefield’s new testament 
which appeared in our February num- 
ber; though we are still at a loss to 
conceive what just cause of offence the 
writer could have found in it. 

The assertions which we considered 
as-uncandidly and inaccurately made 
were the following: that among the 
translations of different parts of the bi- 
ble, by learned men, Wakefield's 
translation of the new testament ranks 
very high for its fidelity and fair- 
ness; that the superiority of his tran- 
slation to all other English versions 
is generally admitted ; and that it has 
been less subject than any other to the 
charge of want of critical correctness, 
or to that of perversion from theological 
prejudice. 

With respect to the first, the remark- 
er observes: **This will:scarcely be 
termed a false assertion, though the 
rank ot the book may be above its de- 
serts,’” We hope he will pardon us 
for suggesting, that in this sentence 
there is a want of precision, and that it 
confounds two subjects which are en- 
tirely distinct. A book may be rank- 
ed high or low; and it may ‘be so rank- 
ed either deservedly or undeservedly. 
To say thata book ranks high, when it 
does in fact rank low, is a false as- 
sertion, whether the rank assigned by 
publick estimation be deserved or unde- 
served. ‘There area number of “‘trans- 
lations of different parts of the bible, 
of generally acknowledged celebrity ; 
such as Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, Dr. 
Bianey’s Jeremiah, Abp. Newcome’s 
Minor Prophets, Bishop Horseley’s Ho- 
sea, Dr. Campbell’s Four Gospels, Dy. 
Macknight’s Epistles. We understood 


the weiter of the advertisement as af- 
firming that Wakefield’s new testament 
ranks very high among such transla- 
tions, thatis, in the general estimation o! 
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quaintance with the languages in which 
the word of God has been delivered 
down tous, cannot be questioned ; nor 
will that which results from reading, 


in their native tongue, the writings of 


those fathers from whom may be de- 
rived a distinct knowledge of the be- 
lief and practice of the primitive 
christians, and-of the constitution and 
government of the earliest churches, 
be denied by any persons, at all quali- 
fied to judge upon the- subject, Be 
assured, that they, who successfully 
apply themselves to these studies, will 
find their industry very amply and 
very richly rewarded. 

A knowledge of profane, as well as 
of sacred history ; of natural philoso- 
phy ; of the higher and better parts 
of general literature; unquestionably 
deserves your attention and regard, 
The degree in which this knowledge is 
to be cultivated, will necessarily de- 
pend much upon previous education, 


the native powers of the mind, and 
the leisure that is enjoyed for read- 
ing ; and, in all cases, it is to be 


made subservient to your profession- 
al studies, and to he applied to your 
greater advancement in them ;~—and, 
this being undersicod, it must surely 
be admitted, that all that has power to 
increase the ‘comprehensive grasp of the 
mind ; all that helps to furnish it with 
just principles of thinking, reasoning, 
and judging; all that enlarges and 
strengthens its capacity for observa- 
tion and reflection; all that makes it 
better acquainted with the character, 
transactions, feelings, and passions of 
men; and all that prepares it for an 
intelligent contemplation of the works, 
and of the word. of God, and of his 
dealings with his creatures, in his 
dispensations of nature, and of grace, 
—must contribute to enrich the stu- 
dent’s stores.of eminently useful mat- 
ter—matier peculiarly ap plicable to 
his purposes, who, as he is to know 
the law, which he is commissioned to 
teach, should also know the nature, to 
which that law is to be applied. Such 
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materials must be highly valuable~in 
the hands of him, whose office it ‘is to 
guide the human will, and correct the 
human heart ; whose main ambition it 
should be, to become *‘ a master in 
Israel ;” prepared “ to bring out of 
his treasures, things new and old ;” 
‘* a workman that needs not be ashamed, 

rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
You must, I am sure, be satisfied, that 
the acquisition of such knowledge will 
turn greatly to your account, as_teach- 
ers of religion ; since it will greatly 
improve you in that talent, of all others 
to you the most desirable, the talent of 
rendering instruction at once more in- 
telligible, more acceptable, and more 
effectual, to the persons you address. 

But if you can doubt this, look at the 

effects of the entire absence of. that 
knowledge, as they show themselves in 
those seli-appointed teachers who as- 
sume to be above it. Observe*-how 
rapidly they proceed from errour to er- 
rour ; how boldly they discuss, and how 
confidently they decide upon questions 
of the deepest, and most difficult re- 
search, and which they possess no sin- 
gle qualification that can enable them 
fairly to examine ; observe that extra- 
vagance of enthusiasm, which, how- 
ever acceptable it may be to the mul- 
titude, is but a miserable excuse for the 
mischiefs introduced by ignorance and 
folly. 

An application of the mind to the 
study of the bible, even if it be sin- 
cere and ardent, without that previous 
improvement of the understanding and 
the judgment which is-derived from ge- 
neral knowledge, however satisfactory 
the result may be to the student himself, 
will rarely be found to qualify him to 
enlighten and direct the minds-of others. 
An attempt so to master sacred learn- 
ing as to become aa able expounder 
of the word of God, accompanied by 
a disdain or neglect of the necessary 
preparation of other learning, tends 
rather, (and more especially where 
there is a large portion of self-opi- 
nion,) to bewilder, than to enlighten ; te 
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plunge men into depths of contro. 
versy, Which they are utterly unable 
to fathom, and urge them to the at- 
tempt of explaining, what, without a 
miracle, it is impossible they should 
comprehend ; for all difficulties vanish 
before those, whose imaginations are 
stricken by the notion that they are 
favoured with special illumination, by 
the immediate and sensible operation 
of divine grace. 

A careful study of your bible con- 
ducted in the manner which I have re- 
commended, will be your best security 
against errours of this, or of any other 
kind. 

But the ministers of our church 
have a further advantage, (and [ trust 
you will consider it as an important 
one,) in the Articles, the Liturgy, and 
the Rubricks of that church. You will 
not suppose me to place these upon a 
level with the revealed word of God. 
Far, very far, from it; but in their de- 
gree, and as subservient to that word, 
they stand, though infinitely below it, 
yet next to it, in affording distinct, 
and comprehensive instructions, (as far 
as liuman wisdom permitted, and the 
subject was susceptible of it,) for fixing 
the due boundaries of opinion, in hat 
ters of faith and doctrine; in eluci- 
dating the nature of the several functions 
of the ministry ; and in laying down 
rules for the right manner of perform- 
ing them. 

The more intimately therefore you 
make yourselves acquainted with these, 
the more carefully you trace their ori- 
gin, their history, and their mutual 
connexion ; the more you seek out the 
_true intent and meaning of those excel- 
lent persons who composed them ;_ the 
more you observe the manner ip which 
they bear upon matters at that time in 
controversy, and in which they are 
applicable to controversies of the pre- 
sent day; the more will you perceive 
their wisdom, their moderation, their 
truly christian spirit ; the more will 
you be edified by their piety, and com- 
forted and supported by their authori- 
{y:; and the more competent will you 
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become, to the regular and effectual 
discharge’ of every part of your duty. 

As ministers of the church of Eng- 
land, you will, I am persuaded, feel 
all the weight and value of these 
considerations. You will reflect, that 
as the general duties of the pastoral 
office are first to be sought in such in- 
structions as are to be collected from 
the lessons given by our Saviour in 
the gospel, and the directions furnish- 
ed by his apostles in their letters ; 
and from the objects of the sacred mi- 
nistry, as they are there delivered ; so 
in the application of these to pre- 
sent circumstances and to actual prac- 
tice, they can only, with perfect safety 
and satisfaction to yourselves, be re- 
gulated by the laws and constitutions 
of that pure branch of the church of 
Christ, to which you have the happi- 
ness to belong—the Established Church 
of England. 

Enough, I trust, has been said on this 
head ; Jet us now turn to another. 

You are preachers of the word of 
God ; and it greatly concerns you 
carefully to consider in what manner 
this important duty is best to be per- 
formed. 

It should certainly be a main object 
with you fully to lay before your peo- 
ple the great, distinguishing, fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the religion of Christ. 
They will be found capable of un- 
derstanding them, if they are clearly 
and distinctly placed before them ; to 
deem otherwise, would be in effect to 

cal] in question the wisdom of him, 
who promulgated them to the world. 

The knowledge which they will thus 
obtain, will guard them against the 
influence of enthusic=m ; “and most 
effectually fix in their minds a just 
sense of the great sinfulness of schism, 
and of the wide- -spreading mischiefs of 
separation from the church. 

It should also be an object with you, 
occasionally, and at proper seasons, to 
state, and explain, the main evidences 


of the truth of the christian religion. If 


this be dont with simplicity and perspi- 
cuity, there will here alse be found 
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sufficient intelligence among the me 
ple to apprehend it ; and they will not 
fail to reflect upon it with advantage. 
This, I say, occasionally, and at in- 
tervals. But the great articles of faith, 
and the admirable precepts of our Sa- 
viour, by which the duty and the neces- 
sity of purity and piety, of benevo- 
lence and usefulness, are so power- 
fully enforced, must be constantly and 
earnestly inculcated. 

A true faith must lay the foundation 
of every thmg. But you will not suffer 
yourselves to be deterred or discou- 
raged by the stale and -false accusa- 
tion of beimg mere moral teachers ; 
by ‘the groundless reproach of not 
preaching the gospel ;—from pressing, 
in the most decided manner, the obli- 
sation of obedience to the command- 
ments of Christ ; the necessity of that 
strictly virtuous and moral conduct 
by which the christian is to show his 
faith ; of these ** good fruits,” which 
form the only evidence that the * tree 
is good ;* and which though not a cause, 
are an indispensable condition, of sal- 
vation, 

(To be continued.) 


— 


REMARKS ON THE REVIEW OF WAKE- 
FIELD'S TRANSLATION. 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


ir is a cause of regret, ‘‘ ina commu- 
nity so discordant as ours,” that those, 
who should smooth discord to harmony, 
too frequently disturb, rather than 
compose, the community. It would 
be a better imitation of him, whom all 
christians should strive to imitate, were 
they to love one another, and do even 
as they would be done by. ‘This would 
not interfere with verbal criticisms, or 
learned discussions. ‘These reflections 
wre induced by reading in the last Gos- 
pel Advocate a review of Wakefield’s 
translation. All christians must be de- 
sirous of examining the different trans- 
lations of the testament by very learn- 
ed men of the present, or past times ; 
and though it be admitted that in the 
received text there are interpolations, 
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and interpretations, which the original 
will not justify, still the important laws 
of God are intelligible, undisputed, 
and promulgated by omnipotence in a 
language that those Who are bound to 
obey, can surely: understand. ‘Shall 
the puny intellects of man,” asks this 
reviewer, “ presume to be the measure 
of truth ?”” Till some other guide is giv- 
en us, we must rely upon the intellects 
which God has bestowed ; and be who 
relies upon any other standard must be 
liable to be deceived. Man can come 
at the wi!l of God through no other 
medium than his own understanding. 
It is not with any wish to advocate 
Wakefield, or refute the reviewer, 
that | write ; but to lead christians, sons 
of the same Father, disciples of the 
same Master, to reflect, before they 
censure each other, and to remember 
it is much the best to convinee, though 
much the easiest to contradict. The 
advertisement to Wakefield's transla- 
tion says, “* Since the period when our 
common version of the scriptures was 
made, biblicalliterature has been much 
advanced. The various translations of 
different parts of the bible, which have 
been produced by several learned men, 
are some of the results and proofs of the 
progress of theological knowledge.— 
Among them, Wakefield’s translation 
of the new testament ranks very 
high for its fidelity and fairness. — 
His fine genius and uncommon clas- 
sical attainments peculiarly qualified 
him for the task, and the superiority 
of his translation to all other English 
versions is generally admitted. It has 
been less subject than any other to the 
charge of want of critical correctness, 
of to that of perversion from theological 
Prejudice ; and will be found inferiour 
tO none in the neatness and simplicity 
of expression which are so important in 
a translation of the scriptures. Of all 
aids to an exact interpretation of the 
sacred writings, every Christian must 
fee] anxious to avail himself ; and the 
republication of this favourite work of 
so distinguished a scholar, which is 
now entirely out of prift and can only 
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be procured accidentally, safe Sta very 
high price, will, it is thought, be of im- 
portant service in promoting religious 
knowledge.” 

This was probably written by a 
scholar, addressing himself to scholars. 
The reviewer remarks, ‘“* Now unfortu- 
nately for the candour and accuracy of 
the anonymous author of this recom. 
mendation, almost every assertion it 
contains is exactly the reverse of the 
fact; and one hardly knows whether 
to smile or be indignant at so un- 
founded a panegyrick when he recol- 
lects. Gilbert Wakefield’s character, 
and the character of his writings.’ 

If the author of this par: agraph be a 
christian, humble, sincere, pious, anx- 
ious to obey and to regulate his heart 
and life by those principles of scripture, 
about which there is no dispute, he 
will frankly admit, that though desirous 
to do his master service, he did not write 
this in the spirit of his master. He 
does not attempt to prove it; and if he 
again attentively read the recommen- 
dation he will find that most of the as- 
sertions are the assertions of the wri- 
ter’s opinions, of the truth or falsehood 
of which no one but the anonymous 
writer himself can judge, though many 
may differ from him in opinion. The 
principal assertions of fact are, that 
Wakefield’s translation ranks high for 
its fidelity and fairness. This will 
scarcely be termed a false assertion, 
though the rank of the book may be 
above its deserts. And that it has been 
less subject than any other to the charge 
of want of critical correctness or to that 
of perversion from theological prejudice. 
This should not be termed a false as- 
sertion until another translation, less 
subject to these chargés be adduced. 
It is undoubtedly both enlightening to 
the ignorant, and improving to the 
learned, to ascertain and compare the 
different opinions and grounds of opin- 
ion of learnéd ‘nen, and to know the 
history of ancient manuscripts: in regard 
to disputed passages of the new tes- 
tament ; but in order to produce the 
happiest influence over all christians, 
those opinions must be expressed in 
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the spirit of brotherly love. Inthat spi- 
rit and with the hope to imbue others 
with it, I trust you will give these re- 
marks a column in the Gospel Advo. 
cate. 
REPLY. 

«*» We have very cheerfully admitted in- 
to our pages the above remarks upon the 
review of Wakefield’s new testament 
which appeared in our February num- 
ber; though we are still at a loss to 
conceive what just cause of offence the 
writer could have found in it. 

The assertions which we considered 
as-uncandidly and inaccurately made 
were the following: that among the 
translations of different parts of the bi- 
ble, by learned men, Wakefield's 
translation of the new testament ranks 
very high for its fidelity and fair- 
ness ; that the superiority of his tran- 
slation to all other English versions 
is generally admitted ; and that it has 
been less subject than any other to the 
charge of want of critical correctness, 
or to that of perversion from theological 
prejudice. 

With respect to the first, the remark- 
er observes: ‘This will scarcely be 
termed a false assertion, though the 
rank of the book may be above ‘its de- 
serts,’’ We hope he will pardon us 
for suggesting, that in this sentence 
there is a want of precision, and that it 
confounds two subjects which are en- 
tirely distinct. A book may be rank- 
ed high or low; and it may be so rank- 
ed either deservedly or undeservedly. 
Tosay thata book ranks high, when it 
does in fact rank low, is a false as- 
sertion, whether the rank assigned by 
publick estimation be deserved or unde- 
served. ‘There are a number of “‘trans- 
lations of different parts of the bible,’ 
of generally acknowledged celebrity ; 
such as Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, Dr. 
Blaney’s Jeremiah, Abp. Newcome’s 
Minor Prophets, Bishop Horseley’s Ho- 
sea, Dr. Campbell’s Four Gospels, Dr. 
Macknight’s Epistles. We understood 
the wyiter of the advertisement as af- 
firming that Wakefield’s new testament 
rauks very high among such transla- 
tions, thatis, in the general estimation et 
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the learned world. If he had said that it 


. “ranks very high for its fidelity and fair- 


ness” among the learned of his oWn 
school, we should have let the asser- 
tion pass without our comment; but 


understanding it of the learned gene- 


rally, we were constrained to deny its 
truth. They, who with Dr. Priestley 
consider their Saviour as a frail ‘* pec- 
cable” man, and who deny all those 
doctrines which the catholick church 
from the time of the apostles to the 
present day, has ever considered as the 
foundation of all our hopes, and the 
greatest incentive to exertion in the 
christian course, may wel considet Gil- 
bert Wakefield’s translation as ‘‘trank- 
ing very high.” With all others, we 
think, for fidelity and fairness, it must 
rank very low. Indeed, if we except 
what.is called “‘the Improved Version,” 
we know not one which is equally un. 
faithful and unfair. If it Be said that 
this is mere assertion, we reply, so is 
that in the advertisement ; and we are 
willing to. stake our reputation for .can- 
dour and accuracy upon the proof at 
issue. The burden of proof however 
properly rests upon the author of the 
first assertion; and when he can pro- 
ducé any writer who is not professedly 
an anti-trinitarian, or generally esti- 
mated as such, and who yet applauds 
Wakefield’s translation, we shall be 
very willing to make a publick acknow- 
ledgment of our errour. 

With regard to the second assertion, 
we certainly «considered it a fair in- 
ference that there could not be a gene- 
ral admission of ‘the superiority to all 
others of Mr. W.’s translation of the 
new testament, when the general pre- 
judice against him was so strong as-to 

revent the just appreciation ‘of his 
classical labours. We meant not to 
decry Mr. Wakcfeld ; and it will be 
seen we think, upon further inspection, 
that our language on his learning and 
intellectual abilities was very cautious 
and guarded. Even his best friends 
allow that he hada very undesiyable 
facility in making enemies. His in- 
temperate abuse of persons high in 
publick estimation, and possessing a 
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large share of well earned fame, would 
of course render him obnoxious. No 
one can look into his memoirs of him- 
self without being disgusted at the gra- 
duitous vituperation with which the most 
exalted characters are there assailed. 
He travels out of his record continually 
to impute bad motives to others. With 
him, every man who remained attached 
to the church or the political constitu- 
tion of England wasa fool ora knave.; 
and no ecclesiastick could obtain pre- 
ferment, but he was immediately de- 
nounced by Mr. W. as having bartered 
‘his conscience for gold. The reviewers 
of the period in which his memoirs were 
first published lament his vanity, and 
his want of temper and of discretion; 
and one who was in general disposed to 
think favourably of his labours, applies 
to Mr. W. himself what he had advanc- 
edof a Mr. Mounsey. ‘ He is one on 
whose abilities his numerous acquaint- 
ance will reflect with more pleasure 
than on his ife.”’ Yet the sentiments of 
the publick, whenever there is occasion 
to express them, appear not to be mate- 
rially altered from what they were dur- 
ing his life. 

The Edinburgh reviewers, whose 
sensibilitie#® are not very acute upon 
those points in which the reputation of 
most assailable, content 
themselves with a very passing notice 
of his name, but attach to it the epithets 
of ‘* the mistaken, the vehement and 
the injudicious.”” Vol. 2, p. 183, vol. 19, 
p- 65. In the Quarterly Review we 
have a portrait of him, which will gene- 
rally be acknowledged to be a correct 
likeness. As it is short, we give it to 
our readers. . 

“ Gilbert Wakefield, say the review- 
ers, as mést of dur readers are proba- 
bly aware, was known to the world part- 
ly as editor of several classical works, 
partly as an author of several ill-tem- 
pered, ill-written, and injudicious pam- 
phlets on political subjects. He was 
a commentator of the old school, learn- 
ed, laborious, peevish, insolent, pre- 
sumptuous, and never meddling with 
matters of taste but to show how com- 
pletely nature had denied him that fa- 
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culty. In religion he was bred a secta- 





. 
‘ 


rian of the Hackney school, but we 
understand, that, for the latter part of 
his life, he belonged to no congrega- 
tion whatever, and the form of christian- 
ity he professed was peculiar to himself. 
He had early imbibed the principies of 
the French revolution in all their fe- 
rociousness, extravagance and absurdi- 
ty, and he adhered to them with primi- 
tive zeal, long after the horrours to 
which they had given birth had frighten- 
ed half their original converts back in- 
to reason. In short, he was a ‘vir cla- 
rissimus,’ grafted upon the crab-stock 
of a jacobin dissenter—a sort of sep- 
tembrizing Gronovius—better fitted in- 
deed for grammar than for politicks, 
but carrying into both a spirit of inso- 
lent dogmatism and precipitate innova- 
tion.” Vol. ix. p. 318. 

The time of irascibility is now gone 
by. He is mouldering in his grave. 
And it is more in pity than in anger 
that we contemplate a character which 
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might have shone so bright, but which 
was obscured by all those unchastised 
passions which usually belong only to 
vulgar minds. . 

If Mr. W.’s hostility. to all that the 
publick loved and venerated was a rea- 
son why his works in general were not 
well received, his own versatility as a 
translator operated very much to low. 
er the confidence even of those who 
were not unfavourable to his preten- 
sions. Inthe year 1789 he published 
a translation of such passages of the 
New Testament as appeared to him to 
be inaccurately ttanslated in the re- 
ceived version. In the year 1791 ap- 
peared the first edition of the transla- 
tion which has now been offered and 
commended to the American publick. 
It was a natural impulse of critick curi- 
osity to compare the one with the other; 
and from the catalogue of discrepan- 
cies which was made at the time, we 
select the following as a specimen. 


WAKEFIELD 


in 1789. 


Merk iii. 21. And when his relations heard 
this, they went out to secure him, for they 
said : he is rash, even to madness. 

Luke ii. 52. And as Jesus advanced in 
age, he advanced in wisdom and favour with 
God and man. 

vi. 36. Lend, disappointing no man. 

xxii. 29, 30. And as my Father hath 
granted unto me a kingdom, | grant unto you 
to eat and drink at my table in this my 
kingdom. 

John ii. 25. For he himself knew what bis 
own power was. 

xii. 28. Father glorify th¥ Son. 

xix. 11, Unless1 had been given up to 
thee from above. 

Acts v. 14. Believers were continually ad- 
ded to the Lord. 

» viii. 20. Thy money perish with thee ! 

xiii. 33.—by raising up Jesus for us. 

Rom. i. 4.—through the power of the Holy 
Spirit by a resursection from the dead. 

i. 17. The just by faith shall live. 


xiii. 6. For there are ministers of God, 
attending ¢o this very day. 
1y ADVOCATE, VOL. I. 





in 1791. 
And when his own family heard of it, they 


went out to secure him; for some had told 
them, that he was gone out. 

And Jesus kept thriving in age and wisdom 
and comeliness in the sight of God and man. 


Lend, giving up nothing for lost. 

And I covenant with you fora kingdom, 
as my Father covenanted with me: that ye 
shall eat and drink at my table in my king- 
dom. 

For he knew what was in man. 


Father glonfy thy name. 
Unless it had been given thee from above. 


Believers in the Lord were continually ad 
ded. 

Away with thee and thy money ! 

—by sending Jesus to us. 

—by the Holy Spirit through a miraculous 
resurrection from the dead. 

He that trusteth to faith for pardon will 
save his life. 

For they who attend to this basinem are 
publick servants of God, 
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1 Cor. ii. 16. For who so knoweth the 
mind of the as to be able to instruct this 
man? And we have the mind of Ohrist. 

xiv. 18. Ithank God I speak with the 

of you all. 
i. 14. Against a redemption of the 
acquisition unto the praise of his glory. 
eb. v. 8,9. Yet mes he were a son, 
he learn obedi- 
ence; and being made perfect by the things 
which he suffered, became, &c. 

Rev. xix. 10.—but he saith tome: See 

if | be not thy fellow servant. 


‘sDiffidence,’’ says one of the re- 
views-of that period, ‘‘ may justly be 
expected from those ‘ who-are given to 
change,’”” And we say that a.discerning 
publick will never be very forward to 
‘‘meddle with those” criticks ‘“‘who are” 
so much “‘given to change’’ as to trans- 
late so differently in the course of three 
years, and at a period of life too when 
persons of common prudence and dis- 
cretion have attained to some stability 


of sentiment and conduct.* The fact, . 


that there was but one edition publish- 
ed in his life time, and that by sub- 
scription; that in the space ef 30 years 
there has been only a second in Eng- 
land ; and that it has been got up, as 
we believe, by a society in that 
country who are very intent upon mak. 
ing proselytes to what they are pleased 
to call rational christianity ; is to our 
mind a very convincing proof that the 
publick in general know and care very 
little about the book. 

There was a further consideration 
which led us.to.doubt the truth of the 
assertion that ‘‘.the superiority of his 
translation to all other English versions 
is generally admitted.” : Mr. W. was 
a disbeliever in the Trinity, in the pre- 
exislence and atonement of Christ, and 
the existence of a spiritual principle in 
man distinct from the body.—Now it 
is well ‘known that in England, the 
learned publick look with very great 


' guspicion upon every translation of 


the scriptures which comes from such a 


*Wakefield was about 35 or 36 when the 
first edition of his new testament was pub- 
lished. 
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For who hath so known a divine couneel, 
as to be able to instruct him? Now we are 


in ion of a counsel of Christ. 
f thank God 1 speak with tongues better 
than you all. 

For a deliverance of those whem he hath 
gained for himself. 

Yet though he were a ee Me his pious 


reverence, did he learn obedience under his 
sufferings ; and by his death became, &c. 


—but he saith to me; Take care that thou 
do not this : I am but thy fellow servant. 


quarter; and they are justified in so 
doing by the very unworthy arts which 
have been practised to make those sen- 
timents popular. ‘“‘ The Improved Ver- 
sion,” for example, professed to be 
founded on the basis of archbishop 
Newcome’s translation ; and yet every 
passage which that learned and venera- 
ble prelate had rendered in. a manner 
inconsistent with their tenets, the fra- 
mers of the version threw into the mar- 
gin. Thus his name was used to destroy 
the very doctrines which he believed and 
defended. To use the language of the 
Quarterly Review, ‘‘ it was the dagger 
of an assassin under the cloak of a 
friend.”” We do not intend to stigma- 
tize a whole body with the unworthy 
conduct of sa few; nor are we now 
using the language of crimination with 
the direct purpose of convicting even 
the guilty. All we mean to say is that 
there is a general impression amo 

the members of the church of England, 
and among those dissenters who are 
generally styled ‘‘orthodox,” that such 
disingenuous arts are used ; and having 
such an impression, they would be very 
unlikely to admit the superiority of Mr. 
W.’s to all other English versions, un- 
less upon a critical examination by 
those in whom they had confidence, it 
had been found that his translation was 
uatinclured by his theological opinions 
We are led therefore to the third asser- 
tion contained in the advertisement, 
that Mr. W.’s translation has been less 
subject than any other to the charge 
of want of critical correctness, or to that 
of perversion from theological preja+ 
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dice. This we flatter ourselves we 
showed to be untrue to the satisfaction 
of most of our readers in our February 
number ; and we are not therefore dis- 

ed to assume the gratuitous labour 
of prolonging the discussion. The re- 
marker however complains that ** this 
should not be termed a false assertion 
until another translation less subject to 
these charges be adduced.” 

Ifthe writer of the advertisement is 
of opinion that all the versions which 
have ever been made are more or less 
subject to the charges of want of critical 
correctness and of perversion from 
theological prejudice, and meant only to 
say that Wakefield’s version is more 
immaculate than any other, this would 
be only a degradation of the rest, with- 
out any elevation of Wakefield. For 
in that case, the question would still 
remain as to the positive merits of his 
version; and admitting the assertion of 
the advertisement to be true, we should 
be obliged to say that bad is the best. 
We therefore did not think it worth 
while to stop-at this preliminary ques- 
tion, but went on to the grand inquiry 
whether Waketield’s version was not 
itself justly liable to the charge of be- 
ing studiously adapted to the propaga- 
tion of his theological opinions. 

We are not disposed however to 
shrink from the requisition of the re- 
marker ; and shall be ready, whenever 
ourreaders require it, to show that the 
received version is as much superiour to 
that of Wakefield, as the learned men 
who formed it were in numbers, in 
learning, in judgment, in humility, in 
prudence and in piety, superiour to that 
vain “* mistaken, vehement and injudi- 
cious” individual, 

But says the remarker, ‘‘ most of 
the assertions are the assertions of the 
writer’s opinions, of the truth or false- 
hood of which, no one but the anony- 
mous writer himself can judge, though 
many may differ from him in opinion.” 
Indeed ! Is there no possibility of judg- 
ing of the truth or falsehood of opinions ? 
We cannot help suspecting that this 
writer again confounds two subjects 
whieh are essentially distinct——the 
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quality of the act, with the intention 
of the agent-—We have we. think, 

shown that the assertions in the adver- 
tisment were untrue ; does it inevitably 
follow that the author uttered them, with 
the wilful and deliberate intention of 
telling an untruth ? Men who are 
warmly engaged in the business of mak- 
ing proselytes, are very apt in the ea- 
ger consideration of the end, to pass 
over, with very little observation, the 
moral value of the means. As this is 
common to the zealots of all parties, 
and upon all subjects whether literary, 
political or religious, the observation 
should produce, in every breast, no oth- 
er feeling than that of humility, and no 
other operation than that of watchful- 
ness. It will be seen therefore that we 
do not speak invidiously when we ex- 
press the opinion that such was the case 
in the present instance. What was the 
ubject of the advertisement ? Undoubt- 
edly to excite the publick to buy ‘the 
book ; and for this purpose what could 
operate more strongly upon the greater 
part of the community, who knew noth- 
ing about Mr. W., than to be told that 
he was a man of fine genius and uncom- 
mon classical attainments, that his trans- 
lation ranks high for fidelity and fair- 
ness, thatit is generally admitted to be 
superiour to all other English versions, 
and that it has been less subject than 
any other to the charge of want of criti- 
cal correctness or to that of perversion 
from. theologicale prejudice ? This high 
and unqualified commendation was fol- 


‘lowed by a subscription list, headed, if 


we are notmisinformed, with the names 
of several very learned and illustrious 
individuals. Great names have a pows 
erful influence over the community; 
and though great men may have so 
much humility as to be unconscious of 
the value attached to their names, yet 
their eminence increases their responsi- 
bility to God and to the publick. In 
this instance there wasa certificate and 
a seal affixed to a poison in the sem- 
blance of a panacea. We deemed it 
our duty to guard our readers against 
its insidious influence; but while we 
spoke in terms of unmingled reprobation 



































































































of the act itself, we wished to show the 
utmost kindness and indulgence to the 
agent, Wecertainly did consider him 
as uncandid, and: for the very reason 
which the remarker has assigned ; be- 
cause we thought the advertisement was 
“written by a scholar.” How could 
we suppose that a scholar of Harvard 
University, engaged in conducting such 
a work through the press, could be igno- 
rant of the character of its author? We 
therefore attributed his assertions to 
that state of mind into whieh even 
good men are often hurried, and per- 
suaded ourselves that in his eagerness 
to propagate bis tenets, hig perceptions 
had become quite blunted as to the 
quality of the means. We persuaded 
ourselves that he verily thought he was 
writing asa scholar ‘addressing him- 
ing himselfto scholars,” and that while 
he and they were sportively flinging 
stones, he was totally unconscious of 
the death he was inflicting. 

But the remarker is not disposed to 
give us any credit for good will to- 
wards the writer of the advertisement. 
He says much of the christian virtues 
of loving one another, and doing as we 
would be done by, and imitating that 
master whom all are bound to imitate. 
He even ventures to insinuate some 
doubts whether the author of the ob- 
noxious paragraph which he has quoted 
from our review could possess the hu- 
mility, the sincerity, and the piety 
which ought to adorm an advocate of 
the gospel ;.-at* all events, he thinks 
that these vittwes, if possessed, must 
have been in a very slumbering state 
at that luckless moment when zeal had 
taken farewell of charity. 

We certainly are not conscious of 
deserving all this, and sincerely hope 
that we shall never have another oc- 
casion to expose any false statements 
proceeding {rom the writer of the ad- 
vertisement or his friend the .remarker. 
It will give us much more pleasure, we 
assure him, to commend than to cen- 


sure. We are not disposed, however, 


to make loud sounding professions of 
christian love or liberality, well know- 
ing, from sad experience, of no very 
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distant date, how perfectly compatible 
these are with the most intemperate 
abuse, and the exhibition of most un- 
holy passions. But we are willing, at 
this early period of ourlabours, to-em- 
brace the opportunity which this wri- 
ter affords us, of stating very explicitly 
the principles by which we shall en- 
deavour to be actuated, and thus point- 
ing out the mistakes which he has made, 
we would willingly believe, from mis- 
apprehension. 

We view the scriptures, then, of the 
old and new testament, as forming 
one harmonious whole, perfectly con- 
sistent in all the minute parts, and con- 
stituting a revelation of the operations 
of God for human salvation, from the 
commencement to the termination of 
the world. We do not consider the 
Supreme Being as a fallible philosopher, 
making experiments of uncertain re- 
sult, and superseding one dispensation 
by another, because the former was 
found to be imperfect. We look upon 
it that the coming of the Saviour into 
the world formed a part of the eternal 
counsels of omnipotence ; that the gos- 
pel was proclaimed immediately after 
the fall ; .that all subsequent events 
have beem«ontrolled and directed for 
the accomplishment of God’s mighty 
purposes ; that the instructions given 
by the Holy Spirit to the apostles com- 
pleted the volume of revelation; that 
our religion as constituted by them was 
perfect; and that nothing was left fot 
subsequent improvement, in the consti- 
tution of the church. Our object then 
should be to look back and see what 
christianity was as it came forth from 
the hands of its Divine Author; and 
instead of thinking that we are to be 
constantly erecting scaffolds about it, 
and daubing it with our untempered 
mortar, that we should seek to remove 
what the unholy hand of innovation has 
added to its structure, and suffer it to 
shine forth in that pristine beauty which, 
when unadorned by human inventions, 
was adorned the most. For this pur- 
pose, we think that the holy scriptures 
should be searched with all the helps 
which philology affords, and that the 
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practice of the christian church in 
the days of primitive purity, as far as 
that can be ascertained by credible 
witnesses, should be used as a per- 
petual commentary upon the bible. 
The result of sound criticism we fully 
believe, will always be found in per- 
fect accordance with the judgment of 
the ancient catholick church ; because 
the language of the new testament 
was as well understood at that period, 
as it can be at the present; the facility 
of knowing in all cases of amgpicuity, 
what was the contemporane inter- 
pretation was certainly much greater ; 
and the judgment of the whole church, 
under such circumstances, must be con- 
sidered as the judgment of enlightened 
reason. In aword, therefore, it is the 
object of the Gospel Advocate to bring 
before the view of its readers THE FORM 
OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

lt will be seen then that when we 
spoke of the puny inteliects of men, we 
did not seek to decry the legitimate ex. 
ercise of human reason, but only that 
abuse of it, which makes it the mea- 
sure of divine truth; that conceited 
exaltation of its powers which leads it 
to determine a frriort what ought to be 
revealed, and is as inconsistent with 
sound philosophy as it is with chris- 
tian humility. What was the improve- 
ment in the principles of physical sci- 
ence which rendered Bacon immortal ? 
It was the golden maxiin, that man is the 
attendant and the interpreter of nature, 
not its judge. In like manner we say 
that it is the province of reason not to 
judge what it is proper for God to re- 
veal, but to take revelation as it is, to 
become its servant and its interpreter, 
and to found all religious truth upon 
inductions from the bible, as Bacon 
would have all truths of philosophy to 
be the result of induction from natural 
phenomena. 

We must not leave this subject with- 
out noticing the side-long and rather 
sly insinuation of the remarker, “ that 
in the received text there are interpo- 
lations and interpretations, which the 
original will not justify.” Now why, 
in the name of all that is sacred in our 
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religion, will he excite suspicions which 
will always be greater in proportion to. 
the extent in which the magnitude of 
the evil is left undefined? Why would 
he threw out. such a remark as this, 
which had no connexion with his main 
object, and was calculated, he must 
know, to unsettle the mind of many an 
anxious and enquiring christian? Such 
a remark ought never to be made 
without specification. We hope that 
the’ writer will favour us with a list 
of these “ interpolations and interpreta- 
tions which the original will not justi- 
fy.” We shall then be prepared to 
meet the subject fully, and to let our 
readers see the very groundwork upon 
which all our religion is built. In the 
mean time we shall endeavour to quiet 
their apprebensions by the testimony of 
a very learned critick, the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Bentley, in his answer to 
Anthony Collins. 

That notorious infidel, in his dis- 
course on free thinking, endeavoured to 
shake the foundations of the christian 
religion, by showing that, according to 
the concessions of the clergy themselves, 
the text of scripture was so vitiated by 
various readings and interpolatiors, 
that it was impossible to tell what was 
its original form. “To this Dr. Bentley 
answers, The text of the sacred wri- 
ters ‘‘ is competently exact even inthe 
worst manuscript now extant: nor is 
one article of faith or inural precept 
either perverted or lost in them: chuse 
as awkwardly as you can, chuse the 
worst by design, out of the whole lump 
of readings. But the lesser matters. of 
diction, and among several synony- 
mous expressions, the very words of 
the writer, must be found eut by the 
same industry and sagacity that isused 
in other books; must not be risked 
upon the credit of any particular man- 
uscript or edition, but be sought, ac- 
knowledged and challenged, wherever 
they are met with.— 

‘It is fact undeniable that the sacred 
books have suffered nomore alterations 
than common and classick authors.— 

“ Terence, for instance, has as many 
variations, as any boek whatever in 
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proportion to its bulk; and yet with 
all its interpolations, omissions, addi- 
tions; or glosses (chuse the worst of them 
on purpose) you cannot deface the con- 
trivance and plot of one play; no not 
ofone single scene ; but its sense, de- 
sign, and subserviency to the last issue 
and conclusion, shall be visible and plain 
thorow all the mist of various lections. 
And so it is with the sacred text ; make 
your *.0,000* as many more, if num- 
bers uf copies can ever reach that sum: 
all the better to a knowing and serious 
reader, who is thereby more richly fur- 
nished to select what he sees genuine. 
But even put them info the hands of a 
knave ora fool: and yet With the most 
sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall 
not extinguish the light of any one 
chapter; nor so disguise christianity, 
but that every feature of it will still be 
the same.” Remarksupon a late Disc. 
&c. by Phil. Lips. Lond. 1713. p. 69, 
74, 76. 

The English translation of the new 
testament, under the auspices of arch- 
bishop Cranmer, was probably made 
from the editions of Erasmus; that con- 
tained in what is called the Bishop’s 
bible, from the text of the famous edi- 
tion of Stephens ; and that in our pre- 
sent translation, of which the Bishop’s 
bible was the basis, from the text of 
Beza. Wherever any variations oc- 
curred in these editions, they doubtless 
influenced the translations made from 
them ; and so far as Grieshach has im- 
proved the text of those editions, or in 
other wards, ‘corrected their inaccura- 
cies by the help of a more extended 
collation of manuscripts, so far may the 
text of our translation be faulty. - But 
as Bentley observes, even in the wofst 
manuscript now extant, not one article 
of faith or moral precept is either per- 
verted or lost, choose as awkwardly as 
you can, choose the worst by design, 
out of the whole lump of readings.— 
And the same remark may be applied 


* The number of various readings in Dr. 
Mills edition of the new testament, men- 
tioned by Collins, in order to support bis indi- 
rect attempt to prove. the text of scriptare 
precarious. 


to the received translation. Our un- 
learned readers, therefore, need not be 
at all dismayed by this scarecrow of in- 
terpolations. 

We have now, with an equanimity 
which we hope our friend-the remark- 
er will not consider as unchrfstian, ex- 
amined and responded to the most im- 
portant of his observations ; but we 
must take the opportunity to declare, 
that we shall not consider ourselves 
bound hereafter to take the same pains, 
should similar case occur. - We shall 
always, we trust, be ready to do justicé 

to any individual whom we may ag- 
grieve. As we are not the champions 
of a party, controversy is not our ob- 
ject. We wish, indeed, to avoid it to 
the utmost of our power, well know- 
ing the bitter spirit which it is apt to 
engender, and being desirous of pre- 
serving and exciting in our own hearts, 
as well asin those of our readers, a 
spirit of holiness and of love. We seek 
for truth, not for victory ; and while we 
shall endeavour to guard the sacred in- 
closures of religion, we shall not wan- 
tonly wound even the most impetuous 
assailant, or the most implacable and 
determined foe. 


a 


For the Gospel Advocate. 


ITALIAN CHURCHES AND CLERGY. FROM 
TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND ITALY, BY 
THE REV. WM. BERRIAN, OF NEW 
YORK. 


Tuey were celebrating mass here in 
two different parts of the church at the 
same time, and as soon as they had 
concluded, it was begin again at two 
other altars. This produces confusion, 
and destroys, in some measure, the 
solemnity of the service. But neither 
the noise occasioned by this constant 
fluctuation of worshippers ; nor the cu- 
riosity of strangers who are passing and 
repassing continually, to examine the 
building or paintings ; nor the handing 
of chairs to those who are about to seat 
themselves for the sermon ; nor the 
voice of the priests or people who are 
around some neighbouring altar, ap- 
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pears to disturb those who are at their 
devotions. Each individual and each 
group exercises a power of abstraction, 
that implies either a very extraordina- 
ry control over their deportment, or a 
complete occupation of the mind in 
the work before them. I have some- 
times observed lightness and wander- 
ing, bunot so often as to affect ma- 
terially these general remarks. 

It is difficult to determine how far 
mere ritual observances, to which great 
importance is attached from notions of 
merit, may influence their behaviour in 
prayer; but this fixed and exclusive at- 
tention looks as if it might come from 
the heart. And though their adora- 
tion is sometimes directed to improper 
objects, though it is grounded on false 
notions and attended with superstitious 
circumstances which lessen its value, 
admitting its sincerity, yet the appear- 
ance of so much reverence, fervour, and 
elevation, has always seemed to me im- 
posing, and worthy of our imitation. 
With juster and more enlightened views 
of God, the great object of adoration, 
and Jesus Christ, the only Mediator ; 
with a pure and incorrupt system, and 
a liturgy so calculated to assist us in 
the expression of our pious feelings, 
and to lift the soul to heaven; we 
ought im a special manner to worship 
God in spirit and in truth, and to carry 
the marks of it in our whole outward 
deportment. We ought to appear with- 
drawn from the world, penetrated with 
the affecting solemnities of the place, 
wrapt in a devotion which nothing 
could disturb, because nothing is so im- 
portant as the objects with which it is 
occupied. In the externals of religion 
at least, we mighf*very often profit by 
the example of those whom we believe 
in the grossest errour. These appear- 
ances, indeed, are worth nothing unless 
they are the actual indications of the 
religious temper of the heart, yet tney 
are undoubtedly decent and becoming, 
and are the natural accompaniments of 
sincere and deep devotion, 

With all the absurdity and pagean- 
try of the Roman Catholicks, there are 
some other things also among them 
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which appear to me interesting and 
impressive. ‘The churches in general 
are open throughout the year, from 
the dawn, till the close of day, In- 
every cathedral there are at least two 
services, and very often likewise in the 
parish churches. Indeed a third is by 
no means uncommon. And on these 
occasions it is not merely the Chapter 
who assemble to perform a prescribed 
duty, or a parochial priest with his as- 
sistants, but a considerable number of 
worshippers, and frequently a large 
congregation, In the smaller towns 
and villages.it is usual for the husband- 
man before he goeth forth to his la- 
our, to attend. the sacrifice of the 
mass. And after the toils of the day are 
over, you will sometimes find them pres- 
sing in crowds to the denedizione, or to 
an evening service, so called perhaps be- 
cause they are dismissed with the final 
benediction. Inthe intervals ofthe stated 
offices, individuals, as they are prompted 
by a gratitude that longs to unburden it- 
self, or by a sorrow that seeks for com. 
fort, or a troubled conscience that wants 
appeasing, or a superstitious scrupulous- 
ness that places duty in multiplying 
religious observances, are constantly 
entering the churches to offer up their 
private devotions. Each one comes in 
and goes out with silence, and as if he 
were the only worshipper in the tem- 
ple. No man seems to notice his 
neighbour, and whatever merit they 
may think their secret oblations will 
give them in the sight of God, they are 
not presented in such a way as to mani- 
fest any desire for the praise of men. 
There are certainly as many who come 
for this purpose at twilight, and a little 
later, when the obscurity of the building 
confounds the features of the friend and 
stranger, as at any other hour. I have 
never been so much impressed by this 
devout practice as at such times, when 
the glimmering from some altar has par- 
tially shown these solitary worshippers, 
or scattered groups prostrate and in 
silence ; ot when through the gloom I 
have discerned their dim and shadowy 
forms flitting before me ; or when 1 
should have scarcely known that [ was 
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not alone, but for the sound of some 
reverent step now and then interrupt- 
ing the profound stillness. 

The dresses of the three officiating 
priests at the principal altar today 
were rich and splendid. A loose man- 
tle, open at the sides, called a cope, 
which was of white silk or satih em- 
broidered with gold, was thrown over 
a long white surplice. At Loretto the 
copes of the priests appeared to be one 
tissue of gold. The former were neat 
and elegant, and the latter sumptuous 
rather than gaudy. 

The ecclesiasticks of rank, when not 
officiating at the altar, are dressed in a 
black cassock, over which there is a 
kind of white demi-surplice, and over 
that again a scarlet or purple mantle 
with a hood hanging on the back, and 
a train gathered up in afold which near- 
ly touches the ground. The hair is 
generally powdered and curled, and the 
top of the head covered with a circular 
piece of scarlet cloth. The priests of 
inferiour rank are without the mantle 
and without powder. Their crown is 
also shorn, but covered with a round 
piece of black cloth. Some of the 
clergy wear square black or purple caps, 
which are taken off in certain parts of 
the service. The young men intended 
for the ministry are simply habited ina 
purple cassock. Many slight particu. 
lars and minute variations, from not 
having been noted down, are now for- 
gotten. The Chapter, which usually 
consists of from thirty to a hundred 
priests, sit in stalls around the recess 
behind the grand altar, and a great 
number of candidates’ in the interme- 
diate space. 

The service, when they are neither 
ehanting nor playing on the organ, is 
performed in a kind of recitative. One 
part is frequently begun before the other 
is ended. Sometimes it is in regular 
response, and sometimes, with united 
voices. As the chant, however, is ge- 
nerally mingled with this service, and 
occasionally the melody of the choir, 
the effect is almost always solemn and 
striking. 

The priests appear abroad in a long 
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black cassock, buttoned before, or in 
the full dress of a clergyman, with the 
addition of a cocked hat, and a black 
silk scarf hanging trom the collar of the 
coat and reaching down behind to their 
feet. -The latter is becoming and grace- 
ful. 

The Dominicans dress in a white 
gown and cassock. The fraternity of 
the Camaldolese are clothed in a gray 
mantle covering the whole body and 
head, excepting small holes for the 
eyes. ‘Their appearance is frightful, 
and it was my impression, on first see- 
ing this habit, that it was a piece of 
frolicksome masquerade. The mendi- 
cant friars have a brown cassock, fas- 
tened with a girdle. The dignitaries 
of the church wear purple stockings.— 
The scarlet hat, with a rounded crown 
and broad brim, is the distinguishing 
badge of the cardinals. When they 
ride out their equipage is gay and pom- 
pous, and when they walk they are fol- 
lowed by a servant. I have seen them 
in getting out of their carriages, affect- 
ing the most ridiculous effeminacy, and 
leaning on the arms of their attendants 
as if they had not strength enough to 
support themselves. The coach of the 
archbishop of Naples is preceded and 
surrounded by domesticks, who move on 
with it in a slow and stately walk. 

The clergy are innumerable, and in 
every part of [taly they must form a 
very considerable portion of the popu- 
lation. We hear such accounts of the 
morals of many among them as would, 
perhaps, be given of the sacred order, 
by the same kind of informants, in coun- 
tries where their manners are compa- 
ratively pure and unblameable. That 
there areirregularitieS, especially among 
some of the higher rank, cannot well 
be doubted ; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that they are greatly exaggerated. 
The Romish priests are certainly much 
devoted to the publick functions of their 
office. They visit their parishioners 
in sickness and sorrow, but seldom in 
health and joy. I was acquainted with 
some of them, and learned a little in- 
cidentally of many. They are, in ge- 
neral, easy and courteous in their man- 
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ners ; and if at any time a. strangér is 
in want of information, he should not 
hesitate to stop an ecclesiastick in the 
greets, nor to ask him in the churches, 
for this is always the readiest way to 
get it; and though he fail in the object 
of his inquiry, he may be sure, at least, 
of a kind and gentle answer. - 


_— ~~ —- 


Te the Conductors of the Gospel Advocate. 


Hapreninc to be present on the Satur- 
day preceding Easter Sunday, at St. 
Paul’s church, in this town, | witnessed 
the solemn rite of adult baptism,. and 
was much struck with the correspon- 
dence of the collect, epistle, and gospel 
for Easter even, with the administration 
of that sacrament? This led me to 
think a good deal on the subject, and to 
turn to the writers whv have made it 
their object to explain the church ser- 
vice; and I find from that examination, 
that it was anciently the practice of the 
christian church to administer baptism 
at the two seasons of Easter and Whit- 
suntide. . The universal prevalence of 
infant baptism probably caused the 
practice to become gradually more un- 
frequent, and finally to be disggntinued ; 
but as there are many persons in this 
country who have been unbaptized in 
infancy, and adult baptisms are there- 
fore more common here than in Europe, 
it strikes me that the revival of this an- 
cient custom would be highly useful in 
our parishes. If the clergyman were to 
give notice that he would administer 
the sacrament of baptism at those two 
seasons to all: such unbaptized adu'! 
persons, if any there were, as might be 
prepared to receive it, in the same 
manner as he gives notice of his inten- 
tion to administer the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, it appears to me that it 
would excite the attention of many who 
had neglected the subject, and would 
present to them,a certain definite peri- 
od for the performance of an acknow- 
Jedged duty. [It would also giye an 
- opportunity to the clergyman to render 
his pastoral visits more profitable, would 
enable him to preach more impres- 
20 ADVOCATE, VOL. I. 


sively on the subject, and would excite 
his congregation to consider baptism 
not as a Mere ceremony, but as a sacred 
contract between them and their God, 
conferring privileges of unspeakable 
value, and imposing obligations to lead 
a godiy and a christian life. In the 
hope that these remarks will excite 
the attention of some of your readers 
who will be more capable than | am of 
putting the advantages of this practice 
in a clearer and more striking point of 
view, I subjoin the following extracts 
from Shepherd, Sparrow, and Wheatly, 
and have the pleasure to subscribe my- 
self, YOUR CONSTANT READER. 

Boston, Apti}25, 1821. 

‘* Among other ceremonies [on Eas- 
ter even] was the administration of 
baptism to the catechumens. The 
time between our Lord’s death and ree 
surrection was thought a convenient sea- 
son for the celebration of publick bap- 
tism, because it represented our passage 
by baptism from the death of sin to the 
life of righteousness. 

“The term Pentecost (or Whitsun- 
tide) was, by the ancients, used in two 
very different significations. It was 
employed to denote the paschal solem- 
nity, or the whole fifty days from Easter 
to Whitsuntide. In a more restricted 
sense, it implied simply that particular 
day on which was solemnized the an- 
niversary of the coming of the Comfort- 
er, the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles. 

** In the former acceptation of the 
term, the word Pentecosty repeatedly 
occurs in the writings of Tertullian. 
[about a. pe 200.] He describes Pen- 
tecost as a very large or extended space 
of time, set apart for the administration 
of baptism.’’ Shepherd’s Elucidation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, vol. ii, 
pp- 103 and 128-9. 

** ‘This time [Pentecost] was alse ap- 
pointed of old for solemn baptism.— 
The reason was: 1. Because this day 
the apostles were baptized with the 
Holy Ghost and fire. Acts ii. 3. 2. Be- 
cause this day three thousand. were 
baptized by the apostle. Acts ii. 41. 
In memory of which, the church ever 
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after held a solemn custom of bap- 
tizing atthis feast.” Gratian de Consec. 
Dis. 3. c. 13. 

“It is called Whitsunday from the 
glorious light of Heaven which was then 
sent down upon the earth, from the 
Father of lights: So many tongues, so 
many lights, which kindled such a light 
in the world on this day, as never shall 
be put out to the world’s end: as also 
because the new baptized, which were 
many at that feast (Whitsunday and 
Easter being the two solemn times of 
baptism) and of old called dluminati, 
the enlightened, Heb. vi. 6, from 
the spiritual light they received in bap- 
tism, were then clothed in white gar- 
ments, a8 types both of that spiritual 
whiteness and purity ef soul, which 
they received in baptism, and were 
carefully to preserve all their life after; 
as also of their joy, for being made 
then by baptism, members of Christ, 
children of God, and heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven. White is the colour 
of joy, says Eccles, ix. 8: Let thy 
garments be always white, for God now 
accepts of thy works. St, Cyril in his 
4 Cat. Myst. alluding to this ancient 
custom of the new baptized, of put- 
ting off their old garments and clothing 
themselves in pure white, hath words 
to this effect : This white clothing is 
to mind you, that you should always 
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her@after go in white. I speak not 
this to persuade you always to wear 
white clothes, but that you should ever 
be clothed with spiritual white, bright- 
ness, and purity of soul, that so you © 
may say with divine Isaiah, Ixi. 10: I 
will greatly rejoice in the Lord, for he 
hath clothed me with the garments of 
salvation, he hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousness ; of which robe of 
righteousness and garment of salvation, 
the white vestment was a resemblance.’ 
Apoc. xix. 8. And to her was granted 
that she should be arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white, for fine linen is the 
righteousness of the saints.” Bishop 
Sparrow’s Rationale, p. 173-4. 

*“ Except in cases of necessity they 
[the ancients] admiuistered baptism at 
no other times than Easter and Whit- 
suntide ; at Easter, in memory of Christ’s 
death and resurrection ; (correspondent 
to which are the two parts of the chris- 
tian life represented in baptism dying 
unto sin, and rising again unto newness 
of life ;) and at Whitsuntide, in memory 
of the apostles being then baptized with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire, and of 
their having themselves at that time 
baptized three thousand souls ; this 
communication of the Holy Ghost to the 
apostles being in some measure repre- 
sented and conveyed by baptism.”— 
Wheatly, chap. v. sec. 18. 


, — —— | 
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“A Pasrorac Letter addressed to the Mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
the Eastern Diocese. By the Right Re- 
verend A. V. Griswold, D. D. Bishop of 
the Diocese.” Boston : Printed and Pub- 
lished by Joseph W. Ingraham, 1821. 8vo. 

is letter embraces a subject of impor- 
tance, which we are glad to find the mght 
reverend author has thought proper to in- 
troduce to the attention of those who are 
under his pastoral care. We hope it will 


be extensively read, and duly considered. 
In opposition to the loose and indefinite ideas 
which are too generally entertained at the 
present day on the subject of baptism, the 
nature and obligation of this ordinance are 
stated with becoming earnestness. The prin- 
cipal design of the address is to show “ spon- 





sors, those who bring or ought to bring 
children to baptism, the nature and object, 
and convince them of the utility, of becom- 
ing sureties for infants, and the immense con- 
sequence of faithfully discharging the duties 
of that most interesting relation.” In pur- 
suance of this design, the bishop first discus- 
ses the question whether children can, ac- 
cording to the word and will of God, enter 
into religious covenant. From the law of cir- 
cumcision, by which infants were admitted 
into the Jewish church, as visible members, 
he forcibly argues in favour of introducing 
children by baptism into that of Christ. If 
infants could be included iw the Jewish cove- 
nant, why not in the christian? The reason 
is certainly as strong in one case asin the 
other. The scruples of some, * about plac- 
ing children under the obligations of the chris - 
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tian covenant, without their assent,’’ are 
satisfactorily answered by an appeal to the 
analogy of nature. ** We are born,” says 
the bishop, * into this natural world without 
our own agency and consent: but does this con. 
sideration, in any degree, diminish our duty 
and obligation to love and serve God? Can we 
reasonably object to the divine government on” 
the ground of its sovereignty, or excuse our 
sins by saying we had no desire to be placed 
in such a state? Are God’s laws the less 
binding because we had no voice in making 
them? We are born his subjects, and our 
utmost allegiance and homage are due, from 
the moment we draw our earliest breath.” 
Supposing then that it is the will of God that 
infants be brought to Christ and euter his 
kingdom, his authority is sufficient to bind 
them to every christian duty. * If the natural 
birth of children makes them debtors to do 
* justly;’ their spiritual birth of water does as 
justly, by the same authority, make them 
debtors * to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with ‘od.’ If by the one they are bound to 
obey a law of works, why not by the other 
to obey the law of faith?” The*remarkable 
fact that this principle is admitted, and put 
in practice, in all human governments, is 
properly alleged to show the reasonableness 
of such a constitution of things. 

Much misconception has unhappily existed 
with respect to the responses in the baptismal 
service, as if they were not true in point of 
fact, and as if the promises made could not 
be performed by the sponsors. But what,” 
asks the bishop, * is there in this transaction, 
at variance with truth? The sponsor, in 
the child's name renounces what is sinful ; ac- 
knowledges a belief in Christ; desires to be 
baptized in that faith; and promises, by di- 
vine aid, to keep God’s commandments. If 
he sincerely, and with intention to fulf! it, 
promised this in his own name, it would not be 
Jaise, even though he should not faithfully per- 
form the covenant. But the whole engage- 
ment is made in the name of the child, 
and nothing more or less is intended.” This 
view of the subject is illustrated by referring 
to the act of an attorney who should sign a 
_ bond for another, in which there is no false- 

hood, and need be no misunderstanding. 

“ Equally unfounded,” says the bishop, 
“is the other part of the objection—‘that 
the sponsors promise what they cannot per- 
form; for they’ promise to perform no- 
thing, either possible or impossible ;—not 
even that they will teach the child religion, 
or bring him ap, in the faith and fear of God. 
But it is highly necessary that this should by 
some one or more be done : in the nature of 
the thing it is most proper, and it is general- 
ly expected, that they, who present the 
children to baptism, should see to the 
performance of this most essential duty. 
And accordingly the church, as she onght, 
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enjoins it upon them: ‘ it is your parts and 
duties to see that this infant be taught, so 
soon as he shall be able to Jearn, what a so- 
lemn vow, promise and profession he. hath 
here made by you.’ And they are directed 
what particularly to teach, and how to dis- 
charge the duty. This is no part of. their 
verbal engagement, but in the reason of the 
thing, as also from the authority of the church, 
and the general understanding of christians, 
it justly rests upon them, and would so rest, 
thourvh no responses were made.” 

‘[iese considerations, we should suppose, 
would remove the scruples which are too of- 
ten entertained on this subject. The child 
is bound by the promise made by his sureties 
in his name to nothing which he would not 
be under an obligation to do without that 
promise, so soon as he shall arrive at an age 
to distinguish between good and evil. 

“If children were left, as too many are left, 
unbaptized, still they are bound, at the pe- 
ril of everlasting perdition, to believe, and to 
do, all those things, which in baptism they 
engage to do.” 

The sponsors promise nothing for them- 
selves, but are only reminded that it is their 
parts and duties to see that the child shall be 
instructed in the principles of the christian 
religion. It would seem then that those who 
admit, with a vast majority of the christian 
world, the duty of dedicating Fr agg 
God in baptism, have no reasonable excuse 
for neglecting it, from any supposed difficul- 
ties in the offices of the church, since a little 
attention only is necessary fairly to remove 
them. We therefore hope that parents will 
be incited to extend to their children the be- 
nefits of this ordinance. 

‘* To say,” says the bishop, “of any, either 
infants or adults, that they cannot be saved 
without baptiam, we are not authorized. 
But to say that we have an assurance of sal- 
vation, without this'sacrament, is equally pre- 
sumptuous. Our Lord has declared that 
‘ except any one be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God ;? * which shows. the necessity of this 
sacrament, where it may be had,’ to a. full 
assurance that we-are in a state of favour 
with God; and it is no inconsiderable benefit 
of baptism, that visibly it removes the con- 
demnation of being aliens from the covenant 
of promise,”’ 

The bishop concludes his letter with an 
earnest exhortation to attend to this impor- 
tant subject. Noharm can result from bap- 
tizing children; and much positive good 
may be derived from the performance of 
this charitable duty. We have a right 
to expect a blessing from God on his 
own appointments. The child by being 
introduced’ into the visible church, —be- 
comes, or ought to become, an object of at- 
tention and solicitude, to all its members 
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whohave any contro] or influence over his 
actions. The rs, in case of the ab- 
sence, negligence, or death of the parents, 
are under a peculiar oben to attend to 
the religious education of the children; so far 
as may ve iu their power ; and what consci- 
entious christian, sustaining this interesting 
felation, would not be anxious to perform 
such a duty. But our limits will not permit 
us toenlarge. We will therefore conclude 
by earnestly recommending the letter itself 
to members of our church, and to chrigtians 
jn general; and we doubt not they will rise 
from the perusal with a strong conviction of 
the importance of the subject to which their 
attention is called by the venerable writer. 





© A MAwvat for the Use of Childremin Epis- 
copal Sunday Schools, containmg an Ad- 
dress to the Scholars, Prayers, Hymos, 
the Catechism of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, an Explanation of the Festivals 

and Fasts of the Church, Xc. &c. Com- 

piled by the Superiatendant of the Salem- 

Street Sunday School, Boston.” Boston : 

Printed by Thomas B. Wait, 1821. 12mo. 

pp. 64. 

This excellent little work has for some 
time lain upon our table, and we have not 
been umnindful of its merits, though we have 
been prevented by other duties from attend- 
ing to its claims. ‘The title, however, so ful- 
ly expresses its design and utility that it is 
not necessary for us ta say much, excepting 
as regards the manner in which that desigo 
is executed. 

It begins with an address to the scholars, 
on the duties of children; introducing short 
prayers and hymns adapted to the sudjects 
on which it speaks. ‘The following extract 
will show the plan pursued by the author, and 
is not an uniair, while it is a pleasing spe- 
cimen of his manner. 


* You are now young, and at an age when 
religious impressions may most easily be made 
on the heart. Io youth, the heart is tender, 
and easily imbibes good priaciples; while, at 
a more advanced age, if is difficult to com- 
mence any new practice, particularly that of 
religion. 

“Tis easier work, if we begin 
To serve the Lord betimes ; 

While sinners, who grow old in sin, 
Are harden’d in their crimes. 

“To enter upon the service of God while 
we are young, is highly acceptable to him. 
Under the law of Moses, it was directed that 
the first fruits of every thing should be pre- 
sented to God as a sacrifice; and with such 
sacrifices he was well pleased. How much 
more pleasing will it be to him, if we devote 
the first years of our life to his service, and 
from our earliest childhood ery unto him, ‘ My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth.’ 


» 


' “If we devote our youth to God, 
*Tis pleasing in his eyes ; 
A flower, when offer’d in the bud, 
Is no vain sacrifice. 
“* How powerful are the inducements and 
obligations hy which You are bound to de- 
vote yourself wholly toGod. He may justly 
require all your heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength ; but he condescends to invite 
you. His language is, ‘ My son, give me 
thine heart.’ . P 
“* Dear children, have you never known 
The message from above ? 

Give me, says Christ. thy heart, my son, 
Give me thine earliest love. 

** "True, there’s another seeks your hearts, 
Another, asks your love ; 

The flatt’ring world tres all her arts, 
Your infant minds to move. 

** (‘hoose ye; to day he calls; to day, 
O listen to hig, voice ; 

And make the Lord, without delay, 
Your early, only choice.” 


The following passage, prescribing rules for 
the conduct of a child in church, exhibits the 
practical benetit of this little work, and will, 
we are persuaded, recommend it very highly 
to our readers as a book of Sunday instrue- 
tion, to be used im families for their children. 


** When you enter the chirch, consider for 
what purpose you are there. Recollect that 
the advice of the minister in his sermon will 
do you no good, except you practise it; and 
you cannot practise it, unless you attend to 
it. Hence you should make a short prayer 
before the service commences, and humbly 
ask of God, assistance to enable you to serve 
him faithfully. Say, 

“* O Aimighty God, pardon my sins, sanc- 
tify my heart, and enable me to worship thee, 
who art a spirit, in spirit and in truth, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

*“ Then take your seats until the services 
commence, when you should seriously jom in 
the devotions of the church. Attend diligent- 
ly to the words of the minister. Pray with 
him, when he prays; and while he preaches, 
listen that-you may remember, and endeavour 
to profit by what you hear. 

*¢ When the services of the church are end- 
ed, devoutly say, 

** Dismiss me from thy house, O Lord, with 
thy blessing ; and by thy grace fit and pre- 
pare me for the service of thy heavenly king- 
dom, through.Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

** Then take your seats, till you are per- 
mitted to retire; when you should move 
slowly out of the church, and go immediately 
home. 

* Do not think that the duties of the Sab- 
bath are over, when the services of the church 
are ended; the whole day belongs to God. 
Why should you wish to erase the impresy 
sions of holy things as soon as they are made? 
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Retirement is as necessary as publick wor- 
ship. On other days, much of your time is 
otherwise occupied. Improve the leisure of 
the Sabbath, and retire to read your bible, 
and converse with God in prayer. Converse 
also with your own heart, and with good 
books, and meditate on what you have heard 
at church.” 


After this, follows Dr. Watts’s Serious 4d- 
dress to Children and Youth, relating to the 
greal and necessary duty of Prayer. ‘This is 
succeeded by prayers for a Sunday School 
before and after the labours of the day, by 
prayers and hymns for children in sickness, 
and on other occasions, and by the Catechisin ; 
and to these are subjoined exereises, from Dr. 
Abercrombie’s Lectures on the Church Cate 
chism, in which there is a brief exposition of 
the most important principles and duties of 
christianity ; and an explanation of the princi- 
pal festivals and fasts observed by the church. 
It is needless to add, that we greatly approve 
of this manual, and hope that it will meet 
with the patronage it deserves. 





We have recently received “* the eleventh 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Society for the advancement 
of Christianity in South Carolina, made at the 
anniversary of the Society, January 6, 1821.” 
The leading objects of this society are **.to 
distribute copies wf the bible, the book of 
common prayer, useful religious tracts, and 
other works of approved reputation ; to send 
forth missionaries, duly recognised by the 
ecclesiastical afthority of the diocese, to pla- 
ces in which their services may be expected 
to be useful; and to patronise young men of 
genius and piety, meet to be trained up for 
the ministry of the church.” Objects so ex- 
tensive as these cannot be accomplished with- 
out ample means and great exertions. and 
we are happy to see how much has been done 
by this society, particularly.in rebuilding the 
waste places of the church, and in supplying 
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fora single copy. By a condition in the eon- 
tract for printing the prayer-books frdm the 
plates of the society, subsequently entered 
into with the publishers, they are under obh- 
gation to sell prayer-books for distribution 
at thirty cents percopy. A neat, full bound, 
and most correct copy of the book of com- 
mon prayer, with the whole of the offices 
and ordinances of the church, containjng up- 
wards of four hundred close printed pages, 
can thus be purchased, in quantities, by so- 
cieties and others, for gratuitous distribution, 
for the small sum of thirty cents. The price 
of the book being thus reduced, it is placed 
within the reach of almostevery person ; and 
a publick benefit has been denved from the 
labours of your boards of managers, and 
from your munificence, which we believe to 
be alone an object for the formatiofi of the 
association, and worth the contributions of its 
members. 

‘“* But this is not all—besides rendering this 
service to the publick at large, wpwards of 
seven thousand books have been gratuitously 
distributed by the society; and, assisted by 
the liberal benefactions of several ef your 
number, a former board of managers were 
enabled to perchase the set of stereotype 
plates of the bible, \+iich we have mention- 
ed to have received into our charge. 

“ The whole number of books which have 
been delivered out of the depositary of the 
society since its formation, is two thousand 
seven hundred and fourteen bibles, and four- 
teen thousand nine huadred and forty-five 
prayer-books.” 

These extracts show also in some measure 
how m«h has been done by this society in a 
short period of time. We could wish that 
their excelient example might be followed by 
many others. 





The late Episcopal Convention at Ra- 
leigh, N. C. was opened by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Moore, by a discourse in the Presby- 
terian church ; on the next days ithe Lord’s 


prayer-books to those who are destitute of -supper was administered by the bishop to a 


them, 

The fifth annual report of the managers.of 
the auxiliary New York Bible and Common 
Prayer-book Society, made in January last, 
contains the following striking illustration of 
the advantage of stereotype editions 

“Stereotype, besides enabling books to be 
published at much less cost, has had the ef- 
fect of making them very correct. The pray- 
er-books published by this society are dis- 
tinguished in this respect—only two errata, 
and those but trivial, have ever been discover- 
ed in them. 

“When the society was first formed, the 
price, which it had to pay for prayer-books, 
was forty-seven and a half cents, and the 
same books were sold at seventy-five cents 





large number of communicants of different 
denominations of christians, in the Methodist 
church. On Monday and Tuesday a con- 
siderable number of persons were baptized 
and confirmed. ‘Three persons were admit- 
ted as deacons, one of whom was ordained 
asa priest. Divine service was performed 
three times a day by the clergymen present, 
and the churches were constantly crowded. 
There is said have been a great in- 
crease of the members of the church in this 
diocese. A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the Lutheran synod im the western 
part of the state, on the subject of a union 
between the two churches. Some provision 
was made towards increasing the funds for 
the theological seminary, and towards creating 
a fund for the support of the bishop. 
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POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ITALY. 


Naples.—Since the publication of our last 
number, intelligence of a very interesting and 
important nature has been received from Eu- 
rope. It has already been mentioned that 
the Austrian troops had crossed the Po, and 
advanced towards the Neapolitan frontiers. 
A declaration was also published, setting forth 
the reasons which induced the Austnan go- 
vernment to adopt such a course of measures. 
This declaration ascnbes the revolution in 
Naples entirely to the exertions of the Car- 
bonari; and after giving m detail many of 
the circumstances which led to, and attended 
the revolution, it states the course which has 
been tak@n to prevent the extension of its in- 
fluence to other states, and to restore the pre- 
viously established government in Naples.— 
In defending this course it seems to assume, os 
a principle, the right to interfere in the affairs 
and government of another nation whenever 
ihe measures pursued by that nation are 
thought to endanger the tranquillity of neigh- 
bouring states, although they might have been 
adopted ouly in refer - e to its own inhabi- 
tants. “in the whoie of the transactions 
which have just taken place,” says the de- 
claration, © the monarehs have only had ia 
view the safety of the states they are called 
upon to govern, and the tranquillity of the 
world.” This is the secret of their policy ; 
no other thought, wo other interest, no other 
question has found a place in the deliberations 
of their cabinets.” 

The Neapolitan government denied the 
charge of interfering with other governments, 
and maintains, that taking no share in the 
affairs of other nations they have surely a 
right to expect that no one should tterlere 
in their concerns. 

* Jn the interval,” says the manifesto of this 
government, ** the sovereigns ofAustria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia met at Troppau, with 
their plenipotentiaries, and those of France, 
and England. 

“ The object of this meeting was to take in- 
to consideration the affairs of Naples ; and its 
result to invite his majesty the king to re- 
pair to Laybach, to co-operate with the al-, 
lied sovereigns on ** the means of conciliating 
the interests and the happiness of his people 
with the duties which they were called upon 
to fulfil towards their own states and towards 
the world.” 

“Fis majesty accepted a mission which was 
proposed to him in the name of a tutelary 
alliance, solely destined to guaranty the 
political independence of all states. The 
parliament consented to the departure of the 
sovereign, and, thus refuting the calumnies 
spread respecting the state of constraint m 





which the king was supposed to be, it show- 
ed the confidence which it placed in its au- 
gust defender. He departed, in fact, at- 
tended by the prayers of the nation; but 
scarcely has he arrived at Laybach, when 
he is deprived of the minister whom he had 
brought with him, and threatened with a 
disastrous war, to oblige him to adhere to 
the principles and to the violent measures al- 
ready resolved at Troppau. All the means 
he employs to avert this misfortune are fruit- 
less. 

** It was then that the allied powers assem- 
bled at Laybach, took against the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, resolutions, which, at 
the utmost, could be imposed after a great 
number of victories upon a vanquished and 
humble nation. The envoy of Russia and 
Prussia, and the charge d’affaires of Aus- 
ria communicated jtofhis royal highness the 
prince ‘regent on the ninth of this month, and 
declared to him that an Austrian army would 
advance to occupy the Neapolitan territory, 
unless the order of things established since 
the 6th of July be immediately abolished; 
and that even if this spontaneous submission 
took place, the army would still penetrate 
into the kingdom, to maintain the new order 
of things which it had intended to establish 
there. 

“The extraordinary parliament being then 
convoked, declared, in the memorable sitting 
of the 15th, that it was not able to consent to 
any of the proposals. That it considered 
his majesty as under restraint. That dur- 
ing such a state of things, his royal high- 
ness the duke of Calabria should continue to 
exercise the regency. And lastly, that all 
measures should be taken for the safety ot 
the state. 

“The Neapolitan government, though it 
has provoked no one, though it has opposed 
the noble attitude of moderation to the mul- 
tiplied outrages which have been lavished up- 
on it by those who conspired its ruin, is now 
attacked by an Austrian army, which pre- 
tends to impose laws upon it.—But since 
neither Russian nor Prussian troops are 
marching towards our frontiers, it is only to 
the Austrian government we are obliged to 
oppose the resistance which our own defence 
requires. — However his royal highness flat- 
ters himself that the august monarchs as- 
sembled at Laybach, seeing the noble feeling 
which unites the inhabitants of the Two Sici- 
lies,and the unanimous determination to defend 
the liberties and the honour of their nation, 
will renounce their prejudices, and will teave 
at peace a generous people, who desire only 
to enjoy the benefits of its new political sys- 
tem, under the protection of the constitution- 
al and legitimate throne; a people which, 
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during a period of seven months, has shown 
that noble attitude and respect to the king 
and to the royal family, which have made 
Europe judge it to be worthy of liberty.” 

The duke De Gallo arrived at Naples on 
the 9th of February, with the ultimatum 
of tie allied sovereigns. It is said on the au- 
thoiity of a letter from Naples, which has been 
published in the papers, that before he could 
finish reading it to the parliament, he was in- 
terrupted by reiterated cries of “* War! 
War)” from all parts of the assembly. Ac- 
cording to the same letter, * the circulation 
of the terms of the ultimatum in Naples pro- 
duced the highest degree of excitement in the 
pablick mind. Every man is ready to die in 
defence of the liberties of the country. The 
military dispositions are proceeding with the 
greatest activity. Gencral Gughelmo Pepe 
commands in the Abruzzi, Arcovito, in San 
Germano ; Carascosa and Ambrosio are 
marching on Rome, where they are expected 
tu arrive on the 15th. Filangieri will remain 
in Naples with the reserve. ‘The prince vicar- 
general will be at that point whcre his pre- 
sence shall be found most essential. Begany 
commands at Gaeta. The regular troops at 
Naples amouat to 60,000 infantry, and 20,000 
cavalry, with a good supply of artillery.— 
The militia are estiinated to amount to 100,000 
men. Finally, great relianceis placed on the 
publick spirit and known courage of the Nea- 
politan citizens and peasants, in the event ofits 
being found necessary to have recourse to the 
system of Guerillas.” 

At Messina the iohabitants generally placed 
a ribband in their hats, on which Were the 
words * liberty or death !” 

The’ Austrian army, consisting of 50 or 
60,000 men, commanded by general Frimont, 
occupied a line of nearly 80 miles in extent. 
On the 7th of March the division of the army 
posted at Rieti was attacked by the Neapo- 
jitans, under general Pepe. The first reports 
of this baitle represented that the Austrians 
were defeated with the loss of from two to 
five thousaod mea, ki ied and wou ied, and an 
equal.number taken prisoners. But tae Aus- 
trian bulletin gives a very different statement 
of the affair. 

** General Pepe had several days since col- 
lected the greater part of bis forces Letween 
Civita Ducale and Aguila. On the 7th he 
advanced with a body of 10,000 men upon 
Rieti. Our light troops sufered themselves 
to be approached, not yet believing they were 
enemies who were ‘marchuag towards them. 
We had expressed to them only the words of 
peace. A very brisk fire soon convinced us 
that we had mistaken their character. ‘The 
battle then commenced ; it was near the hour 
of noon; the enemy’s attack became serious. 
And lieut. general Walmoden ordered his 
reserve, which was at Casa Vicentini, in the 
rear of Rieti, tomarch to the support of gene. 
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ral Geppert. He directed an attack with a ve- 
ry inferiour force upon the two columns which 
formed the enemy’s wings, and they were 
driven back into the mountains, notwithstand- 
ing all the advantage of the ground being in 
their favour. The centre column fell back 
upon Civita Ducale. 

“ The enemy abandoned that city about 
ten o’clock at night, after having pillaged it. 
Our advanced guard immediately occupied it, 
and our soldiers were received as deliverers. 

“ We Jost in this action about 50 men kil- 
led or wounded. 

* During the battle of Rieti, a body of 3000 
men that had assembled at Leonessa, advanc- 
ed upon Fio-di-Lugo, and attacked colonel 
Schneider,- who was posted there. He re- 
pulsed them with the loss of several killed or 
wounded, In the course of the day we took 
several prisoners, and among them a captaim 
of general Pepe's staff.” 

This appears to haze been the only battle 
that was fought by the Neapolitans. 

** On the evening of the 11th of March, three 
despatches arrived at Naples to his royal 
highness the duke of Calabria. The first, com- 
ing from the Abruzzi, announced that yeneral 
Pepe had been abandoned by his troops after 
his first rencontre with the Austrians ; the se- 
cond, that at Gaeta the army had revolted 
against general Begany; the third brought a 
request to his royal highness from general Ca- 
rascosa to proceed immediately to Averso, in 
order that he might have an interview with 
him. His royal highness thought it better in- 
stead of going himself, to send general Gardel- 
la, with the minister of war. On the 12th these 
two personages returned to the capital; and 
after having explained the state of things, the 
parliament assey. bled, and ordered the duke 
of Calabria to address a message to the king 
in the name of the assembly, to declare their 
respect and submission to his majesty. The 
result is thus announced in an Austrian bulle- 
tin,dated, Head quarters at Tenoa, March 20. 
The grand army after passing the Liri, at Ce- 
prano, advanced rapidly on San Germano. 
General Carascosa had fallen back with his ar- 
my lato the intrenched position of Mignano, on 
the road to Capua. The same spirit which 
caused the dispersion of genera] Pepe’s army in 
the Abruzzi manifested itselfin a stil] more vio- 
lent way int»ecampof Mignano. The troops 
unwilling to fight for the insurgent cause, de- 
clared against their chiefs, who could only es- 
cape from the danger that threatened them by 
allowing the soldiers to disperse, and return to 
their homes, after laying down their arms.— 
The Neapolitan army no longer exists. The 
royal guard alone, faithful to the sentiments 
which its name was calculated to produce,pre- 
served order and discipline. The forts of San 
Germano on the Monte Cassino surrendered 
yesterday. ‘The soldiers were compelled to 
surrender, with cries of Jsive the King! Ca- 
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pua, one of the strongest bulwarke of the king- 
dom, opens its gates tomorrow. To morrow 
our advanced guard will be at Versa. The war 
has terminated. Our entrance into the capi- 
tol will be that of an allied army. What has 
been done at Naples ithér thewish of 
the people nor the army. faéts prove.” 


Kingdom of Sardinia.—-On the 9th of 
March there was an insurrection in the Pied- 
pot, pe Ym at Alexandria near Turin. A 
regiment of foot, and another of cavalry, be- 
louging té*the garrison of Alexandria, assum- 
ed thé” command, and proclaimed the Spanish 
constitution. ) 

‘he ministers, who received this news in the 
courfe of the 10th, met and coptinued sitting, 
in order to come ‘to a determination; awd the 
king, who, with the royal family, "was at a 
country seat three miles from the capital, re« 
turned, and presided et the council, in which 
it was settled that the prince of Carignan 
should immediately repair to Alexandria, and 
try to bring the troops back to a sense of their 
duty, promising them, in the king’s name, that 
not only their misconduct should be overlook- 
ed, but that their wishes would be taken into 
consideration, provided they began by obey- 
ing his orders. 

The prince accordingly prepared to depart ; 
but just at the moment of stepping into his 
coach, he changedNiis mind, went to the king 
and the ministers, anddesired to be excused: 
the latter, who did not suilictently depend up- 
on the troons to march them against the in- 
surgents, confined themselves to drawing up a 

roclamution which. appeared at the corners 
of the streets in the morning of the | Ith. 

In the mean time, the constitutionalists 
were very actively employed ; and, having 
failed to effect their purpose on the night of 
that day (the 11th) in the citadel, they suc- 
ceeded on the 12th at noon, without any fur- 
ther aceident than the death of the comman- 
dant whe attempted to oppose the execution 
of the project by his officers. 

At half past twelve the c:,Jours of the insur- 
gents were flying over the citaclel, and the gar- 
rison sending forth the eries of ** Long live the 
king ) = The constitution for ever!” An 
immense multitude immediately locked to the 
spot who echoed the same cries ; and, the 
prince of Carignan having been sent by the 
king to inquire what they wasted, they all 


_cried out “a constitution!” and the prince 


was attended back to the palace by upwards 
of 20,000 persons. 

In consequence of this, every body believed, 
that the constitation would be immediately 
promulged ; but, far from this, government 
refused to comply. with the wishes of the peo- 
ple, and, at 7 o’clock, the same day, a pro- 
clamation was issued, stating, that the empe- 
rors of Austria and Russia and the king of 


* 


Prussia had solemnly declared, that 
would not acknowledge any constitution dic- 
tated by the army, but oppose with all their 
might all revolutions of this nature ; and that, 
therefore, if the ill-affected persisted in their 
mischievous projects, they would be the only 
authors of all the evils with which the country 
would be afflicted. 

The effect, produced by this proclamation, 
was far different from what was expected by 
the enemies of liberal institutions ; so that eve- 
ry thing portended a crisis. 

» The troops of Alexandria put themselves in 
motion towards the capital; and they were 
all determined, when, at half-past one in the 
morning of the 13th, the whole diplomatick 
body was summoned to the foreign ‘office, 
where the marquis de Marsan acquainted 
them, that, as the troops could not be dissuad- 
ed fiom insisting upon the adoption of the 


“Spanish constitution, the king had come to 


the resolution of abdicating the crown, and 
appointing the prince of Carignan regent of 
the kingdom ; that, at day break, the act 
signed by both, would be published ; anid that 
his majesty was going to set out for Nice with 
his family. 

The proclamafion which was dated the 12th 

of March, declares, ** that by a precise, unan- 
imous, and very recent deliberation, the great 
owers, our allies, have resolved, that never, 
im any case, shall any act, tending to subvert 
the politica] and legitimate order which exists 
in Europe, be approved of, still less supported 
by any of them. That, on the contrary, the 
three powers of Austria, Russia and Prussia 
will avenge with an armed force, every at- 
tempt which shall be opposed to the preserva- 
tion of this order. [nh this state of things, de- 
termined and firmly resolved as we are, not 
to permit—not to recognise—and still more 
not to co-operate in any thing which camgive 
occasion to foreign invasion; constant in the 
principle of employing every means.t0 spare 
the blood of our beloved subjects, we here Jay 
our heart wholly open, and relieve atthe 
same time.our grief, in making known fo all 
in the face of Europe, that the wholé fault wilt 
belong to the perturbators of legitimaté order, 
if ever any other army than our-own shall 
show itself in the interiour of our states—or if 
ever, which it gives us the greatest chagrin to 
think of, the scourge of civil discord should 
fall on our people, whom we have’ always 
cherished, and whom we shall cherish always, 
ds 2 part of our family” 

The latest accounts do not state very clear- 
ly what is the present state of Piedinent, ex- 
cept that i consequence of the tesult of the 
war in Naples, order is restored, and the new 
regent has abdicated the x y, and ac- 
cepted a subordinate appointment im the Aus- 
trian army. . 





